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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


NEW  YORK. 


i  CH EBMEBHeRH’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 

'  Established  1866. 

18  Ear  I4th  Strut.  Niw  Tobk. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


700  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  next  term  will  be£ia  Wednesday.  September  23, 
18IW.  Students  tieslrint;  adm<ssion  will  meet  the  Facnlty 
in  the  Pre-'ident’s  room  at  U.36a  m.,  prefeutlns  thensoal 
credentials.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

Tbe  opeoinK  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  by  PKEStDBKT  Harinos,  on  Thursday.  Sept. 
24th.  at  4  p.m.  K.  M.  KINGSLEY.  Sec’y. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 


Established  1820. 


Next  term  beRins  Wednesday.  September  16. 1806  En¬ 
rollment  of  students  10  a. m.  AsslRumeut  of  ro 'me.  p.m. 
Prajers,  5  pm.  Openlug  address  bv  Processor  Willis  J. 
Beecher,  D.O.,  7.30  p.m.  For  IntorniatioD,  write  to 


HENRY  M.  BOOTH.  President, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Oirls,  15  West  86th  Street, 
Nxw  York  City.  Tborongn  English  from  Kindergarten 
tnrough  College  Preparatory.  Hiss  ('atnerlne  Aiken’s  Metnod 
of  Concentrated  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  feature: 
also  uonversatlonal  FTencn  and  Oerman  Home  amt  Chaper- 
onage  for  special  students. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-Preparatory.  Special  advantages  in 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  a<  mita  to  Vassar  and  W  :Uesley. 
One  and  a  half  boors  from  New  York. 


Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 
Rl  OPENS  OCTOBRR  1ST.  735  MAPISUN  AVB.,  NEW  YORK. 


Nxw  Turk,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  S<K.lal  Culture. 


Lyndon  Hail  School. 

For  Young  Ladies.  48tb  year.  College  preparation.  SAMCKL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


New  Yobs,  Clinton. 

tiUOOHTON  SEMINARY  offers  to  young  women  care 

A  A  onmfnrt.  and  cnltnre.  Collewe  nrenaratorv.  361  h  Tear. 


comfort  and  culture.  CoUege  preparatory.  S6tb  year. 
Address  A.  O.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

<l8t  year.  PreparAe  thoroughly  for  College,  the  OoTemment, 
▲cademies,  and  Bosluess.  D.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Hlvemew  b>  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbbb.  A.M.,  PHn.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 


A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  nealthfnl  location  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  nnlntermpted  successful  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
43d  year  begins  September  16.  For  catalog  les  address 


Kev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claverack.  N.Y. 


Nxw  York,  Slug-Slng-on-tbe-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  l5*vm'cou?» 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  Out 
boor  from  New  York.  29tn  year  begins  Sept.  23d. 

Miss  L.  C.  Fullxb,  Principal. 


TEMPLE  DROVE  SEMINARY, 


FOR  YOUNl.  WOMEN.  42d  tear  begins  Sept.  23d. 
Cbarlxs  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Piin.  Send  for  year-book  giving 
details  of  courses  to  Franklin  B.  Dowd,  Asst.  Prln. 


R 


YE  SEMINABY,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

For  particulars,  address 


Mrs.  S.  J.  Lifx. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Suceeswrs  .to  tV  Mittet  Orten. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816. 

At  new  location. 

176  W.  72d  ST.,  SHXBMAN  StJUABB. 


I'V  AHEIM  PREPABATOBT  INSTITUTE. 

UBOYS. 

Ion,  Cadet  Corps.  842  Idixlngton  Are.  bet,  SBth  A  40tb  Sta.N.Y 


Nxw  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  CerUfleateentersat  Wellesley  CoUege.  Loca 
Uon  healthful.  Water  boUed  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
bers  limited  In  home.  Dnaectaiian.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
the  best.  Modem  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a.  Plymfton,  PiincipaL 


Nxw  York,  Itbaca. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys’  flitting  school  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be 
gins  July  6th  ends  Sept.  Uth.  bend  for  prospectus. 

C.  A.  STILB8,  B.  S.,  Pres.  O.  V.  Fowlxr,  A.  B..  Sec.-Treas. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

For  young  women  and  girls  A  choice  of  six  courses  or  special 
studies.  3Stn  year  ^^.^2^1^k  Dlustmted  catalo^e. 


JOS.  £.  KINO,  Pres.,  Fort  Edward,  ] 


NEW  YORK. 

CANANnAioUA,  New  York. 

GRANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  orVBN. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  given  to  tbe  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  tboroogh  and  practical 
education. 

GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-Hudson, 

NEW  YORK. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  High-Class  College  for  Women, 

«rith  a  sncceesful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  study  tbe 
same  as  In  any  other  coUeees  of  first  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  In  Music  and  Art.  Heated  by  steam  Electric  lights  and 
elevator.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  York. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

8  Sehool  for  Boys— Prepares  for  CoUege  or  Biisi- 
nose— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  by  the  West  Jersey  Pi  esby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  ts  beautifully  sltnatM 
nth  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymns 
slum,  steam  beating,  and  every  surroimdlug  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  suen  surroundings  re 
c  lived.  For  terms,  course  of  rtudy,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PU(EBU8  W.  LYON,  A.H..  Principal. 

PRINCETON 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAI^Y, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  .'September 
17lh.  Matriculation  at  11  o’clock,  in  Stu<rt  Hall. 
Room  drawing  at  3  p.m.,  same  day,  in  parlor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  Tne  Opeuiug  Address  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Warfield,  D.D.,  on  Friday,  at  11  o’clock. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines. 
Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business.  $600. 

Jambs  W.  Morey,  A.M  .  Principal, 

L-ikewoo  t,  N  J. 

MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  je"^»e,. 

will  re-open  September  23.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  Baltimore  Colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Resident 
native  French  and  Cterman  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pupils,  8700. 

1  WW  LI  A  1  1  BRIDGETON. 

1  V  T  n  A  Im  k  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Co'lege-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Ali-kn  Maxwell,  Priccipal. 

•■w  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  yon  like  to  learn  about  an  Ideal  place  to  educate  your 

Bordentown  Female  College, 

»  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres’t. 

F.  T.  Shnlts,  A.M.,  Head  Master 

BLAmSTOWN,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Music.  New  fire-proof 
bnUdlng  for  ladies.  Religions  controL  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue.  W.  8.  Eversolie,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  trenton, 

A  school  for  boys  backward  In  studies.  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Enolewood.  N.  j.  James  B.  Parsons,  A.M, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  yonng  women . 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optlonaL  Year  begins  Sept.  16, 1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prln.,  Bradford,  Hass. 

TUC  RCDKftlllDE  ftnunni  Sept.  30th.  Prep. 

1  nC  DCnKOHinC  OUnUUL  aratlon  for  any  college. 
Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  J  Clouob,  A.M.,  Principal,  Pittsfield,  Mass 

The  Misses  Hickok’sBoardingand  Day  School 

FOR  OIRLS.  NEAR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lectures  by  Professors  In  Colnmbls  University.  Re  opens 
October  1st.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

VIRGINIA. 

ROANOKE 

Conrsee  for  Degrees,  with  Eluctlves.  Large  Library.  W ork- 


tng  Laboratory  Beautiful,  healthfu]^  mountain^  I^ocatlmQ. 


Good  morals.  Very  moderate  ezpeneee.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
tree.  Address  Juuua  Bi  Drxbkb,  President. 


CONNECTICUT. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 

Omns  first  Tuesday  n  October 
Mra  Willlam  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Coiu.. 


Conn.,  Brookfield  Cen»ei\  Fairfield  County. 


THE  CURTIS  SCHOOL  FO^  BOYS. 

22d  Year.  8500.  Home  life.  Single  rooms  YentUatlon ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  our  life.  Fkkdkrick  S.  Curtis. 


CONNXCTICUT,  LITCBFIELD  CO.,  NKW  PRESTON. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th  Year. 

Home  school  for  hoys  and  young  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 


Rev.  Henry  Upson,  Principal. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7l8t  year  of  Academy,  17th  of  Home  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine 
home,  with  refined  surroundings.  Gymnasium,  -eferencet 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


iVILSON  COLLEGE 


JTXAlliSVXl  WAJAjEtUU 

.Haselcal,  Scientific  and  Special  Conrsee] 


lee.  Mt 


nalc  and 


krt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpUs  foi 
by  certificate.  Address.  Cbamber^nrg.  Pa. 


ntrance  ] 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Opens  Sept  30.  Estab  ished 
in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadeiphla,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Bxn- 
NKTT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogonu  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcel'ed.  Pleasant 
home  11  e  Thorough  classical  and  Iberary  courses.  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  Hiss  R.  .1.  DeYukk,  Pres. 


Tk  Weslerii  llEiversity  of  PeisylTaiia, 


Founded  i786.  Greatest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Its  Collegiate 
and  Engineering  Departments  afford  unrivaled 
advantages.  The  place  to  study  engineering  Is 
Pittsburgh.  Write  for  Catalogue  to 


W.  J.  HOLLAND,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pittsburgh. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY, 

For  Young  Women,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Twenty  minutes  out.  CoUeglate  and  Seminary  Courses.  Beau¬ 
tiful  grounds.  t75.UU(l  buildings.  A  cultured  home.  til.'iU  Ui 
8400  Send  for  Illusuaied  Catalogue.  ‘-It  Is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  live  In  Ws-hlngton  "  Addrest, 

A.  I.  Cassedy.  Pres.,  P.  O.  Box  202.  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  Medical,  Dental  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Depxrtnients  win  open  tbe  winter  session  October 
Ist.  This  school  Is  for  both  sexes.  Tnltion,  801  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  C.  B.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  13th  St 


OHIO. 


Oxford,  Ohio.  a  CoUeg«  and  Stminaryfor  Womm. 

THE  WESTERN 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  0,  1896.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  Christian  culture  Terms.  8230  per  year. 


Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAINBSYJLLE,  OHIO. 


Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  building  for  labor¬ 
atories  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 


LANE  SEMINARY, 


CINCINNATI. 


The  next  term  will  begin  September  10th.  Opening 
address  by  Rev.  Kemper  Fullerton,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Hebrew.  Adequate  instruction  In  all  departments 
Aid  given  as  in  otner  seminaries.  Address 


Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


THE  FACULTY. 


ILLINOIS. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

Boarding  School  of 
.iqrbest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Number  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Seminary,  Music,  and  other  courses. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  BROOKS,  Principal. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  tbe  University  of  CaUfornla. 


Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  In  charge 
Military  department.  _  Classic^,  Llteru^  and  _  Scientific 


Arthur  Crosby, 


Head  Master. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Lovers  of  peace  will  take  great  comfort  from 
the  recent  kind  words  that  have  passed  be 
tween  France  and  Germany.  It  began  with 
tbe  imperilled  condition  of  a  French  steamer 
in  Norway  waters  a  week  or  two  ago  Tbe 
Emperor,  who  was  visiting  Norway  at  the 
time,  sent  bis  cruiser  to  lend  aid  to  tbe  French 
vessel.  Tbe  French  people,  quick  to  feel 
gratitude,  are  saying  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
things  in  consequence,  some  of  the  papers 
even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Emperor 
will  be  welcome  in  Paris  at  the  Exposition  of 
1900.  On  his  side,  the  Emperor  appears  to  be 
in  an  unusually  generous  frame  of  mind 
toward  tbe  French  people.  Kindness  begets 
kindness,  in  no  heart  more  surely  than  in  that 
of  him  who  did  tbe  first  kind  deed. 

The  session  of  the  International  Socialist 
Trades  Congress,  which  closed  last  week  in 
London,  was  of  interest  ohiefiy  because  of  its 
determined  exclusion  of  anarchists.  Tbe  lat¬ 
ter  stormily  demanded  recognition,  and  for  a 
day  or  two  it  appeared  as  if  tbe  public  peace 
might  be  disturbed.  Tbe  Socialists  were  firm, 
however,  and  not  only  refused  to  reotive 
them,  but  voted  to  exclude  them  from  tbe 
next  Congress.  This  will  take  place  in  1910, 
and  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  an  urgent  invi¬ 
tation  from  Socialiets  of  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  an  ofFer  to  charter  a  steamer  to 
convey  delegates  hither  from  the  old  coun¬ 
tries  No  significant  action  was  taken,  unless 
it  be  tbe  vehement  voting  down  by  the 
French  delegates  and  others  of  the  proposition 
that  henceforth  tbe  discussions  should  be  of 
practical  questions  and  not  ideal  propositibnR 

Mrs.  Booth,  whose  usual  custom  it  is,  as  she 
says,  to  work  first  and  not  talk  about  it  until 
afterward,  has  recently  consented  to  talk  a 
little  about  the  work  for  convicts  in  which 
she  has  been  engaged  since  May,  and  even  to 
prophesy  about  it  a  little.  She  proposes  to 
enlist  employers  of  labor  in  her  plans,  so  that 
when  “her  boys” — that  is,  as  we  understand 
it,  those  who  have  been  converted  in  prison 
and  given  good  evidence  of  a  determination  to 
do  well — whfn  these  men  come  out  of  prison 
they  may  have  work  ready  for  them  and  m«y 
be  spared  the  terrible  discouragement  and  the 
dire  temptation  that  now  assail  tbe  man  who 
has  served  bis  time.  This  ought  not  to  be  so 
difficult.  Emplcyers  of  labor  who  have  natur 
ally  and  reasonably  shrunk  from  employing 
ex-convicts  about  whom  no  one  knew,  and  for 
whom  no  one  was  responsible,  will  look  upon 
tbe  matter  difFerently  when  the  ex-oonviot 
has  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Booth  for  a  friend, 
who  will  watch  over  him,  stand  between  him 
and  temptation,  strengthen  him  until  be  is 
able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  or  “restore  such 
an  one”  as  may  have  succumbed  to  a  sudden  I 


attack  of  temptation.  It  is  a  noble  and  a 
greatly  needed  work,  and  Mrs.  Booth  ought 
to,  and  no  doubt  will,  find  herself  amply  sup¬ 
ported  in  it. 

That  nothing  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  set¬ 
tled  right,  receives  illustration  in  tbe  history 
of  the  tailors  of  this  city.  A  year  ago  they 
struck  in  the  attempt,  among  other  things, 
to  abolish  sweating.  They  had  the  sympathy 
of  nearly  every  disinterested  class,  being  in 
tbe  main  orderly  and  very  long  suffering.  An 
agreement  was  reached,  in  part  as  tbe  result 
of  arbitration,  and  the  tailors  went  to  work 
after  a  period  of  not  a  little  suffering.  But 
the  contractors,  they  say,  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  agreement,  and  another  strike  was 
declared  between  two  and  three  weeks  ago. 
For  ten  days  it  was  very  orderly,  but  then 
tbe  strikers  became  riotous,  their  excuse  be¬ 
ing,  as  they  say,  another  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Contractors  Association.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  this  city  is  always  with  tbe 
oppressed,  but  the  oppressed  must  keep  the 
peace  or  they  at  once  lose  public  sympathy. 
Tbe  difficulty  here  is  that  tbe  contractors 
themselves  ate  often  as  much  oppressed  as  the 
workers ;  they  are  victims  of  the  great  whole¬ 
sale  bouses,  and  can  hardly  find  the  means  to 
keep  tbe  agreements  which  they  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  to  make  in  time  of  strike. 

The  “heated  term”  which  is  now  extending 
to  a  full  week,  barring  intervals  of  a  few 
hours,  or  even  less,  “breaks  tbe  record ;”  at 
least  so  those  about  us  affirm,  wiping  their 
very  moirt  brows  in  confirmation  the  while. 
It  is  to  be  said  that  hot  weather  is  very  sea¬ 
sonable  in  tbe  month  of  August,  and  is  hence 
to  be  borne  with  all  patience,  and  reserves  of 
patience,  mixed  with  faith  that  it  will  soon 
be  over  and  gone.  And  our  misery  has  much 
cobipany.  It  is  very  pervasive.  It  is  no  sin¬ 
gle  city  or '-State  that  is  called  to  the  endur 
ance  of  hot  pavements  and  streets,  and  of 
zephyrs  or  blasts  that  have  first  kiesed  them. 
Tbe  whole  country  is  sweltering  under  about 
the  same  thermometrioal  indications.  Sab¬ 
bath  last  was  a  day  of  general  and  intense 
beat.  Some  cities  even  inu'New  England  re¬ 
corded  97  to  100  in  the  shade,  and  in  some 
Western  cities  as  high  as  113  was  noted.  Tbe 
air  was  humid  and  lifeless.  HSd  it  been  dry 
tbe  temperature  would  not  have  seemed  so 
high.  Many  deaths  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  this  warm  wave  from  the  South  and 
West,  and  there  is  much  suffering  in  tbe 
crowded  portions  of  the  city,  and  indeed 
everywhere,  in  tenements  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  experience,  says 
the  Hartford  Post,  recalls  tbe  wise  observation 
of  the  philosopher  that  a  change  of  tbe  earth 
by  a  very  little  in  its  inclination  toward  or 
from  tbe  sun  would  destroy  the  human  race 
by  scorching  or  by  freezing  it  to  death. 
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WAITING. 

As  one  who,  suddenly,  the  light  withdrawn. 

Waits  helpless  in  an  unfamiliar  room. 

Standing  within  a  deep  oppressive  gloom. 

While  moments  seem  to  age  as  they  are  born. 

Watches  the  footworn  sill  beneath  the  door. 
Through  which  the  loved  one  made  her  swift  egress. 
Eager  to  catch  the  rustle  of  a  dress. 

And  bar  of  light,  love's  dawn  the  threshold  o’er. 

So  when  the  storm  has  caught  me  ere  the  night 
Was  due,  and  wafted  thy  pure  soul  afar, 

Wounded,  each  day  that  passes  bares  the  scar, 

As  dumb  I  follow  an  unequal  fight; 

I  list  in  darknsss  for  a  bint  of  thee, 

And  watch  for  morn's  first  a  ing  at  eastern  gate. 
For  rustling  angel  garments  1  await. 

When  day  shall  dawn,  and  darkness  hither  fiee. 

Akthur  Howard  Hall. 

Bradford,  Mass. 


CHRIST  AS  OCR  TRUSTEE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler. 

The  only  basis  of  all  honest  business  is  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  and  the  only  assets  that  make 
a  bank  or  an  insurance  company  reliable  are 
capacity  and  cunscien  .e.  **  Whom  can  1  trust?” 
has  been  the  sorrowful  inquiry  of  more  than 
one  man  who  has  found  his  "Eecurities”  prov 
ing  insecure  and  the  word  of  his  fellow-man 
as  brittle  as  pipe-clay.  Let  us  rejoice  that  in 
the  most  momentous  of  all  interests  to  us 
there  is  one  Trustee  who  has  never  broken 
His  word,  never  defaulted  in  His  promises, 
and  never  lost  what  was  committed  to  His 
keeping. 

An  old  hero  in  Nero’s  Roman  guard  house 
felt  a  glow  of  holy  ecstasy  when  he  wrote  to 
hie  eon,  Timothy:  “I  know  whom  I  have 
trusted,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day.”  He  had  put  his  soul  in 
trust  with  his  Redeemer  and  felt  no  more  un¬ 
easiness  than  he  did  about  the  rising  of  the 
morrow’s  sun.  The  same  assurance  that  Paul 
had,  may  you  and  I  have  if  we  have  made  the 
almighty,  ever  loving  Son  of  Ood  our  Trustee. 
Only  two  questions  I  need  to  ask:  “Is  He 
able  to  save  me?”  and  “Is  He  willing  to  do 
it?”  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  divine,  and  therefore  omnip¬ 
otent.  The  answer  to  the  second  is  that  He 
hcs  laid  down  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  you  and 
me ;  He  has  borne  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  cross.  He  sums  up  the  whole  vital 
matter  in  this  one  golden  utterance,  “I  give 
unto  them”  (i.  e.,  unto  those  who  believe  on 
Him  and  obey  Him),  "eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck 
them  out  of  My  hands.”  That  is  enough. 
We  have  only  to  take  Him  at  His  word.  If 
you  and  I  accept  implicitly  this  declaration  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  entrust  our  immortal  souls 
to  Him,  and  should  be  lost  forever,  it  would 
clearly  be  no  fault  of  ours.  Reverently,  be  it 
said,  we  have  a  right  to  hold  our  Lord  and 
Master  responsible  for  our  eternal  welfare.  I 
cannot  more  literally  entrust  a  valuable  pack 
age  to  the  keeping  of  an  express  company,  or 
my  life  to  the  ocean  steamship  on  which  I 
set  my  foot,  than  I  entrust  my  soul  to  the 
keeping  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  full  expec¬ 
tation  of  finding  it  safe  "at  that  great  day.” 

But  I  expect  other  things  from  my  faithful 
Trustee  besides  my  final  salvation  in  the  next 
world.  I  expect  protection,  oversight,  and 
constant  help  in  this  world.  He  assures  me 

hat  He  is  "able  to  keep  me  from  falling.” 

ife  has  slippery  places,  and 


sometimes,  like  yonder  path  op  "Sky top,” 
leads  very  close  to  a  precipice.  Thousands 
are  falling  from  whom  we  had  expected  better 
things ;  there  are  no  obituaries  so  sad  as  the 
stories  of  those  who  have  gone  down  with 
fearful  crash  from  high  places  of  infiuence 
and  honor.  Never  have  I  heard  of  a  good 
man  having  fallen  when  he  was  humbly  striv¬ 
ing  to  do  Christ’s  will,  and  leaning  on  Christ's 
help.  Every  fall  of  a  professed  Christian 
comes  from  venturing  on  dangerous  ground 
with  reliance  only  on  self-support.  The  mo¬ 
ment  that  Peter  trusted  Peter,  he  sunk ;  the 
moment  that  he  trusted  Christ,  the  water  be 
came  like  granite  under  his  feet.  Strange  that 
he  did  not  remember  that  lesson  when  be  be¬ 
gan  to  boast  that  he  would  never  desert  hie 
Master. 

'Does  a  genuine  Christian  ever  take  a  false 
step,  or  make  a  slip  into  sin?  Yes;  when  he 
makes  "fiesb  hie  trust,”  or  ventures  where  he 
has  no  business  to  go.  The  proof  that  he  is 
a  Christian  is  that  he  repents  bitterly  and 
walks  more  circumspectly  ever  afterwards. 
Such  a  man  or  woman  finds  forgiveness. 
While  the  Christless  sinner  wallows  on  in  sin, 
the  penitent  Christian  flees  to  the  cleansing 
Saviour  to  have  the  ugly  stain  washed  away. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"preserved  blameless.”  Our  sin  repented  of  is 
not  laid  to  our  account  for  Jesus’  sake.  When 
we  reach  heaven  we  shall  stumble  or  sin  no 
longer,  and  then  we  may  be  "presented /auR- 
less”  before  the  throne.  There  the  white  robe 
will  never  be  exposed  to  a  stain,  for  nothing 
entereth  there  which  defileth.  Will  we  know 
ourselves  then?  It  will  seem  so  strange  to 
get  where  we  can  stop  uttering  the  "Lord’s 
Prayer,”  and  will  not  need  any  watching  1 

In  this  brief  article  I  cannot  recount  one- 
half  of  all  the  blessings  which  flow  from  mak¬ 
ing  Christ  our  Trustee.  How  many  burdens 
we  stupidly  try  to  carry  that  we  ought  to 
roll  over  on  His  everlasting  arm.  For  our 
work,  for  our  thorough  and  diligent  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  we  are  responsible,  but  not 
for  results  We  ministers  and  teachers  are 
responsible  for  out  sermons  and  instructions, 
but  not  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  That  is 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  office,  not  yours  or  mine. 
We  make  Him  the  Trustee  of  the  truth  we 
faithfully  preach  or  teach.  The  power  of  a 
sermon  is  weighed  by  the  amount  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  influence  which  it  contains.  Christ 
promises  His  Spirit  to  those  who  seek  aright 
and  use  the  weapons  He  provides. 

What  a  precious  peace  this  complete  trust  in 
Jesus  brings  1  There  are  many  anxieties  that 
make  people  lie  awake  in  this  world  of  panics 
and  of  perils.  "To-morrow  I  will  go  and  draw 
that  deposit  out  of  the  bank,”  says  the  fright 
ened  merchant  as  be  tosses  on  his  uneasy 
pillow.  But  a  true  believer  can  sleep  serenely 
as  far  as  his  real  treasures  are  concerned.  Hie 
deposit  for  all  eternity  is  secure.  There  is  no 
torture  more  intense  than  distrust.  The  wife 
who  doubts  the  love  of  him  to  whom  she  has 
plighted  her  all,  the  mother  who  fears  that 
her  son  is  deoeivine  her.  feel  the  pangs  of  a 
perpetual  purgatory.  Half  of  a  Christian’s 
spiritual  troubles  arise  from  his  wanton  dis 
trust  of  Christ ;  of  the  rest,  most  arise  from 
disobedience  to  Christ.  If  I  confide  in  a  faith¬ 
less  fellow-creature,  it  is  his  fault  when  I  am 
deceived.  But  when  1  suffer  from  anxieties 
about  what  I  have  put  into  my  living,  loving 
Saviour’s  hands,  the  fault  and  the  folly  are  all 
my  own.  I  cannot  trust  Christ  too  much,  or 
myself  too  little. 

Lark  Mohonk,  August  IS,  1886.'’'' 


NORTH  FIELD  BEYISITED. 

De  Quincey  tells  of  the  old  manor  house  in 
England  where  for  generations  there  had  been 
perpetual  music,  provision  having  been  made 
by  a  former  lord  of  the  manor  that  the  great 
organ  in  the  ball  should  never  be  silent;  Mr. 
Shortbouse  made  this  manor  bouse  and  its* 
never-ceasing  music  a  feature  in  his  remarka¬ 
ble  story  of  John  Inglesant.  I  always  think 
of  it  when  I  am  in  Nortbfield,  for  go  where 
you  may,  there  is  always  the  voice  of  singing 
in  the  air.  From  the  great  auditorium, 
from  Round  Top,  from  the  seminary  buildings 
where  hundreds  of  the  guests  are  lodged, 
from  the  pleasant  homes  along  the  village 
street— all  of  them  homes  of  hospitality  at  this 
season— from  early  morning  till  Curfew  time, 
the  singing  of  hymns  is  always  heard.  For 
when  the  addresses  or  prayers  are  going  on 
in  the  Auditorium,  and  there  would  else  be 
silence,  then  from  all  the  kitchens  on  the 
campus  you  may  bear  the  voices  of  the  girls 
who  do  the  work,  singing  hymns  in  sweet 
unison  as  they  wash  the  dishes  or  prepare  the 
food  for  hundreds  of  mortals  who  will  shortly 
come  down  from  the  mount  of  privilege,  not 
a  whit  less  hungry  for  the  spiritual  feast  they 
have  been  enjoying. 

If  he  who  so  aptly  met  with  the  reply,  "The 
Jews,”  for  a  proof  of  Ood’r  existence  in  a 
single  word,  were  to  day  asked  to  give  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity  in  a  single  word,  he 
might  well  answer,  “ Nortbfield.”  Not  the 
Nortbfield  of  Round  Top  and  the  Auditorium. 
Impressive  as  is  the  witness  to  Christianity 
there  given,  it  may  no  doubt  be  matched  in 
other  places.  It  is  the  Nortbfield  which  lies 
all  around  those  two  world  famed  points,  the 
work  a-day  Nortbfield,  the  Nortbfield  of  the 
hotel  offices  and  dining  rooms,  of  the  shops 
and  livery  stables,  of  the  roadsides  and  farm¬ 
houses,  which  gives  the  proof.  If  I  were  to 
sum  up  in  one  word  what  I  mean  by  this 
proof,  the  word  would  be  kindness.  Courtesy 
it  is  indeed,  but  it  is  the  courtesy,  not  of 
courts  nor  of  external  polish,  but  of  a  kindly 
heart.  The  clerks  and  matrons  of  the  various 
bouses  seem  never  weary  of  doing  little  kind¬ 
nesses  ;  the  waitresses  and  chambermaids  are 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  past  mis¬ 
tresses  of  their  several  arts  (and  I  wish  some¬ 
body  would  give  Mr.  Moody  an  endowment 
for  a  School  of  Domestic  Science),  but  they 
are  always  earnest  in  the  endeavor  to  please, 
and  so  gentle,  womanly,  modest,  even-tem¬ 
pered  in  their  service  (and  even  Christian 
Workers  are  sometimes  trying  folk  to  serve), 
that  it  is  beautiful  to  watch  them  and  very 
sweet  to  be  served  by  them.  These  girls  are 
all  members  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  clerks 
and  other  male  attendants,  members  of  the 
Mount  Harmon  School,  and  their  lovely  spirit 
is  no  doubt  thus  explained.  But  it  is  im¬ 
pressive,  indeed,  to  find  the  same  spirit  of 
kindness  pervading  the  whole  town.  Nowhere 
else,  surely,  are  such  accommodating  drivers, 
such  good-humored  tradespeople,  such  a  spirit 
of  genuine  service,  as  you  find  in  Nortbfield. 
It  is  a  perpetual  illustration  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching,  that  be  is  greatest  who  serves. 

One  becomes  more  and  more  impressed  with 
this  spirit  of  kindness  (there  is  no  word  that 
so  well  expresses  the  spirit  of  Nortbfield  as 
that  Greek  word  in  Ephesians  which  is  trans¬ 
lated  kindly -affectioned)  when  one  considers 
that  Nortbfield  is  by  no  means  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  school  in  our  country ;  they  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  perhaps  by  thousands  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  which  exerts  pre¬ 
cisely  this  influence  over  the  students— still 
less  one  which  so  sets  the  tone  of  the  whole 
place.  As  to  the  students,  the  spirit  of  North- 
field  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
majority  of  them  come  from  the  humblest 
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homes,  most  of  them  have  always  worked 
hard,  and  their  parents  before  them ;  they 
have  had  small  opportunities  to  acquire  the 
refinement  and  courtesies  of  lifeu  What  they 
have  here  acquired  is  nothing  other  than  the 
Christ  spirit  as  He  exemplified  it  in  His  daily 
life,  in  the  common  duties  and  common  rela¬ 
tionships  of  society. 

Why  should  we  find  this  in  Northfield  and 
not  elsewhere!  There  is  only  one  answer  to 
this  question,  as  to  all  the  other  questions 
about  Northfield  ;  Mr.  Moody.  The  longer  one 
knows  this  remarkable  man,  the  more  one 
comes  to  see  bow  remarkable  be  is ;  and  to 
find  the  secret  of  his  unique  character  in  the 
word  which  most  of  us  utter  far  too  easily— 
consecration.  Mr.  Moody  is  an  autocrat,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  With  ail  his  geniality, 
kindliness,  approachableness,  every  dayness, 
I  do  not  find  that  anybody  cares  to  question 
bis  dicta  or  give  him  advice.  But  he  is  auto 
cratio  as  never  autocrat  was  before — without 
one  shadow  of  self-seeking.  If  any  man  can 
truthfully  repeat  our  Master’s  words,  “I  seek 
not  mine  own,”  it  is  Mr.  Moody.  Success  has 
not  in  the  least  turned  his  head,  adulation  no 
more  mores  him  than  it  would  move  a  child 
in  arms ;  beyond  any  other  man  I  ever  saw, 
he  seems  to  be  without  self  consciousness, 
without  subjectivity,  always  reaching  out, 
always  giving  forth,  “gifted  for  giving,”  ac¬ 
quiring  only  that  be  may  give. 

This  must  be  the  reason  why  the  rule  that 
a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country 
does  not  hold  here.  Mr.  Moody  is  in  his  own 
country.  From  his  mother’s  house  up  on  the 
bill  he  started  forth — perhaps  forty  years  ago 
—a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  to  walk  bare¬ 
foot  over  the  hills  to  take  a  place  in  a  town 
twelve  miles  or  more  away,  that  he  might  help 
his  widowed  mother  and  the  seven  little  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  at  home.  Northfield  has  al¬ 
ways  known  him,  but  there  is  not  to  day  in 
the  whole  United  States  a  better  loved  man 
than  Dwight  L.  Moody  in  his  native  town. 
No  wonder;  he  has  made  the  town.  It  was  a 
poor,  struggling,  farming  village  once ;  it  is 
a  bright,  prosperous,  beautiful  place  now,. and 
it  is  Mr.  Moody,  with  bis  schools  and  his  con¬ 
ferences,  that  has  done  it.  But  this  alone 
cannot  account  for  the  love  he  receives ;  far 
less  does  it  explain  the  obedience  that  is  his; 
for  his  autocracy  extends  over  the  whole 
town  and  all  that  is  in  it.  Nor  would  village 
pride  in  the  celebrity  of  a  fellow  townsman 
account  for  the  utter  absence  of  jealousy,  the 
unfeigned  admiration  with  which  he  is  re 
garded.  Certainly  the  mere  fact  that  be  is  a 
Christian  does  not  account  for  it.  Some  of 
the  best  hated  men  in  our  country  towns  are 
the  most  prominent  Christians  there.  It  is  the 
obsTacter  of  his  piety,  its  crowning  character¬ 
istic  of  unselfishness,  its  utter  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  that  can  alone  explain  Mr. 
Moody  as  the  central  figure  of  Northfield. 
No  doubt  be  enjoys  a  prosperity  unknown  to  his 
fellow  townsmen,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
so  weak-witted  as  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Moody 
has  sought  his  own  prosperity  in  his  work. 

It  is  this  that  makes  it  so  wise  a  thing  to 
give  money  to  Northfield,  this,  and  not  the 
scholastic  character  of  the  schools.  I  believe 
that  the  standard  of  the  schools  is  a  high  one, 
and  that  it  will  be  continually  raised  as  en 
dowments  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
the  country  round  about  permit ;  but  this  is 
not  the  principal  reason.  Northfield  has  be¬ 
come  a  centre  of  sweetness  and  light  by 
means  not  quite  those  that  Matthew  Arnold 
contemplated ;  but  no  one  would  bave  been 
quicker  than  he  to  acknowledge  that  this  is 
the  same  kind  of  sweetness,  the  same  kind  of 
light  which  be  sought  to  promote.  Northfield 
is  doing  for  American  civilization  that  which 
it  most  needs,  making  its  crudeness  sweet,  its 
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harshness  soft,  teaching  young  men  and 
women  not  only  how  to  be  Christians,  but  how 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  they  profess. 

I  have  left  scant  room  to  speak  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Convention, .but  the  daily  papers  bave 
done  that  for  me.  Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  not 
as  yet  arrived,  but  is  expected  to-morrow. 
He  is  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  A.  Selwyn 
of  Bournemouth,  England,  well  known  at 
the  Keswick  Conferences,  a  strong,  luminous 
speaker,  who  is  ably  treating  the  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  series  of  discourses.  Presi¬ 
dent  Booker  T.  Washington  is  here,  and  the 
Rev.  Egerton  Young,  who  has  told  a  part  of 
the  story  of  bis  mission  work  in  British  Amer 
ica  in  bis  book.  By  Canoe  and  Dog  Train. 
Among  other  speakers  thus  far  are  Dr.  J  M. 
Gray  of  Boston,  President  Blanchard  of 
Wheaton  College,  Dr.  Erdman  of  Morris 
town.  Dr.  A.  C  Dixon  of  Brooklyn,  and  such 
standbys  as  Dr  Mabie  and  Dr.  Torrey.  Mr. 
Moody  speaks  far  too  seldom  to  please  the 
members  of  the*Conference,  but  he  is  always 
there,  always  conducts  the  meetings,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  he  has  strength  to  speak  at 
all. 

In  some  respects  the  Conference  is  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  name  had  led  me  to  expect 
to  bear  a  great  deal  about  Christian  work — 
that  on  mission  fields  and  in  various  branches 
of  home  work.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  the 
case.  The  workers  seem  rather  to  come  here 
as  to  a  spiritual  sanitarium ;  or  rather,  to  a 
spiritual  storehouse,  to  take  in  supplies  of  re¬ 
freshment  and  comfort  for  their  own  future 
use— to  draw  on  in  their  next  year’s  work.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  is  the  way, 
and  surely  Mr.  Moody’s  example  does  not 
teach  that  it  is.  Too  much  in  the  addresses, 
and  far  too  much  in  the  prayer-meeting  and 
family  prayers,  turns  inward,  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  needs,  difficulties,  perplexities  of  the 
workers  Everybody  seems  to  be  feeling  his 
own  pulse,  and  everybody  else  helping  him  to 
do  it.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this,  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Moody,  Dr.  Dixon,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  very  outspoken  in  urging  the  duty  of 
work  for  others.  But  at  best,  the  center  of 
things  eeerrs  to  be,  not  Christ,  but  the  worker 
— the  workers  who  are  here — and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  the  best  way,  even  on 
the  assumption  that  for  this  fortnight  North- 
field  is  a  spiritual  sanitarium.  The  spirit  of 
the  Student’s  Conferences  is  very  different. 
There  it  seems  to  be  all  outflow— a  yearning 
over  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  seems  to  fill 
every  soul.  The  spirit  of  those  Conferences 
appears  to  me  to  be  far  more  in  harmony  with 
Mr  Moody’s  spirit  than  that  of  this  one.  And 
therefore  it  is  that,  though  one  can  hardly 
say  of  Mr.  Moody  at  any  time  that  he  is  not  at 
his  best,  one  can  say  emphatically  that  he  is 
at  his  best,  not  now  among  the  weary  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  but  in  the  early  summer  amid 
the  enthusiastic,  out-reaching  college  boys. 

L.  S  H. 

The  New  York  State  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Rochester,  October 
6th  and  7th,  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  take 
precedence  of  all  similar  gatherings  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  behind  it, 
and  before  is  tbe  prospect  of  assembling  in 
about  the  best  and  finest  October  city  in  all 
the  land.  This  is  saying  much,  and  what  is 
very  inclusive,  having  reference,  as  it  does,  to 
environment,  to  exceptionally  large  and  fine 
churches,  and  to  a  community  second  to  no 
other  in  cordial  appreciation  of  the  Endeavor 
movement,  its  Christian  spirit  and  work  We 
call  attention  to  the  particulars  given  else¬ 
where  by  Dr  Hallook,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Press  Committee.  They  will  be  found  on  page 
24. 


TARIE6ATED  PRESBITEBIANS. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Time  was  when  Presbyterianism  wore  a 
uniform  beautiful  blue  color  all  over.  But 
when  it  began  to  sustain  so  many  blows,  it 
became  black  and  blue.  Since  then  the  con¬ 
tusions  have  assumed  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  as  is  usual  in  the  after  stages  of  in¬ 
juries.  This  is  a  pity. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  for  all  things  to 
have  some  one  distinct  coloring  for  purposes 
of  recognition,  if  nothing  more.  Octoroons 
and  all  centoroons  give  rise  to  unpleasant  sus¬ 
picions  of  mongrelness. 

Lecturers  on  missionary  topics  often  illus¬ 
trate  their  addresses  by  maps  dotted  over 
with  spots  of  different  colors  to  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  faiths  of  Islam,  the  Creek 
Church,  the  Papal,  or  the  Protestant  bodies. 
In  any  of  our  large  cities  a  chart  might  be 
drawn  indicating  the  character  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  cburcbes  in  the  same  way.  Some  would 
be  rose  colored,  some  black,  some  green,  and 
others  colorless,  or  white,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  public  services.  v 

While  great  discussions  have  been  going  on 
of  late  as  to  alleged  doctrinal  divergencies 
among  the  brethren,  there  have  been  spread¬ 
ing  everywhere  the  most  serious  divergencies 
from  the  standards  of  the  Church  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  official  Directory  of  Worship, 
and  this  without  challenge  or  rebuke.  Some 
of  these  infractions  of  Presbyterian  law  have 
been  so  serious  as  to  make  religion  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  even  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

In  tbe  judgment  of  many  the  time  has  come 
to  inaugurate  a  Public  Worship  Reform.  This 
was,  in  fact,  done  at  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  when  many  prominent  pastors  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  country  united  in  forming  tbe 
Church  Service  Society  for  the  study  of  this 
question.  The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  whose 
address  is  at  the  Presbyterian  Building,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  was  elected  President.  He  will 
gladly  answer  questions  as  to  terms  of  mem¬ 
bership,  and  supply  literature  to  all  applicants 
interested  in  the  aim  of  tbe  oganization.  It 
has  developed  already  that  this  matter  has  a 
warm  place  in  the  heart  of  tbe  whole  Church. 

Ritual  is  as  importat  as  creed,  for  while  the 
latter  reaches  the  doctors,  tbe  other  touches 
all  tbe  people.  Formerly,  go  where  you  might, 
on  entering  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
you  could  tell  to  a  certainty  what  was  to 
occur.  Now  tbe  aim  in  some  quarters  seems 
to  be  so  to  fix  tbe  “exercises”  that  no  living 
being  can  by  any  possibility  anticipate  how 
God  is  to  be  worshipped.  There  is  no  longer 
any  distinctive  Presbyterian  worship.  It  is, 
rather,  a  go  as  you -please  matter.  Our 
Church  is  the  great  variegated  Sabbath  foli¬ 
age  plant.  Some  of  our  eburohej  bave  nn 
elder  specially  delegated  to  wait  upon  tbe 
supplies  in  summer  and  spend  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings  with  them,  so  that  they  may  learn  tbe 
ropes  beforehand  of  <  he  particular  local  wrink- 
els  in  tbe  matter  of  Sunday  service. 

No  one  can  appreciate  tbe  extent  of  these 
divergencies  until  he  accepts,  during  vacation 
days,  several  invitations  to  supply  pulpits  in 
different  cities,  east  and  west.  Let  us  take  a 
little  stroll  among  tbe  churches  and  see  what 
is  to  he  seen. 

Without  calling  attention  to  such  matters  as 
endless  divergence  in  the  use  of  the  Creed, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Psalter,  the  Te  Deem, 
and  Gloria  Patre,  etc.,  which  are  bad  enough, 
certain  extreme  practices  are  worthy  of  espe¬ 
cial  attention.  Here,  for  instance,  we  ap¬ 
proach  tbe  stately  First  Church.  Entering 
“tbe  platform,”  as  they  call  it,  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  floral  bower.  This  evening 
it  is  filled  with  gaily  dressed  boys  and  girls, 
with  flags  in  their  hands.  There  is  a  full  or- 
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oheastra  in  front.  The  children,  one  after  the 
other,  declaim  poeticale  bosh,  and  the  pastor 
closes  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  next  place  Tisited  is  the  popular  Central 
Church.  A  great  placard  outside  announces 
that  the  Cantata  of  the  Holy  City  is  to  be 
rendfr.-.i  evening;  short  sermon  by 

the  pastor. 

On  the  next  block  is  the  Tabernacle.  Within 
its  walls  is  a  great  crowd  all  in  the  dark,  wit¬ 
nessing  the  performance  of  a  steriopticon. 

At  the  last  place  visited  the  minister  is 
standing  behind  a  long  table,  on  which  rest  a 
dozen  candles  of  all  sizes,  from  six  inches  to 
six  feet.  He  is  delivering  bis  famous  candle 
sermon  on  the  ** Someth ingness  of  Nothing.” 

Now  all  these  things  are  nothing  more  cot 
less  than  pious  shows,  whose  end  must  be  the 
destruction  of  all  true  spirit  of  worship.  Is 
not  ceremonial  heresy  as  bad  as  philosophical? 
While  almost  all  have  felt  the  need  of  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  church  service,  each  one  has 
gone  at  it  in  bis  own  way,  and  hence  these 
results.  This  has  trained  the  public  to  banker 
after  worship  novelties,  and  the  pastor  to  try 
to  outstrip  his  brethren  in  furnishing  some¬ 
thing  new  and  novel.  Too  often  the  sad  effect 
is  that  the  churches  ask,  not.  What  will  save? 
but.  What  will  draw? 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is 
some  mutual  agreement  as  to  uniform  im¬ 
provement  in  the  ritual.  In  this  way  compe¬ 
tition  ceases,  while  the  end  sought  for  is 
gained.  This  is  the  only  aim  of  the  Church 
Service  Society,  and  in  gaining  this  it  asks 
all  pastors  and  elders  to  unite. 

This  American  movement  receives  great  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  last  annual  report  just 
received  from  the  similar  society,  Jong  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  is  President  of  that  organization. 
Principal  Caird  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd,  the 
Country  Parson,  and  others.  Vice  Presidents. 
The  lists  of  members  contained  in  the  report 
show  that  the  movement  is  sweeping  before  it 
all  the  stronger  men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in 
all  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
in  the  United  States  when  all  the  advertised 
sensational  pulpit  attractions  in  Presbyterian 
churches  will  disappear,  the  one  aim  in  public 
worship  in  all  our  churches  being  simply  to 
worship  Ood  decently  and  in  order. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  Managers  was  held  at  the  Bible  House 
on  Thursday,  August  6tb,  Theophilui  A.  Brou 
wer,  Eeq  ,  in  the  chair.  Devotional  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  R  Fisher  of 
New  York.  Announcement  was  made  of  the 
death,  on  the  6tb  of  July,  of  Mr  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph,  one  of  the  managers,  and  aftei 
memorial  remarks  by  different  gentlemen,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
minute  for  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Atten 
tion  was  called  to  a  copy  of  the  “Life  of  Elias 
Boudinot,  LL  D. ,”  the  first  President  of  the 
Society,  a  oopy>of  which  has  been  presented 
for  the  library,  through  the  publishers. 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  The 
attention  of  the  Board  was  also  called  to  a 
recent  gift  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell 
of  London,  of  four  hundred  copies  of  hie 
work,  entitled.  “Chinese  Central  Asia,”  and 
in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  gift  he  was 
constituted  a  Director  for  Life  of  the  Ameri 
can  Bible  Society.  The  arrival  in  New  York 
of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Whipple,  with  bis  family, 
who  has  come  home  from  Persia  on  furlough, 
was  noticed.  Several  communications  from 
foreign  lands  were  preset  ted  to  the  Board  and 
duly  considered  Grants  of  books  were  made 
to  the  value  of  about  $2  830,  including  a  con 
signment  to  the  Mexican  Agency,  and  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Board  of  1,480  Bibles 
and  Testaments  for  sale  and  distribution  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  and  Kusaie. 


SUMMERING  WELU 

B>  BoUin  A.  Bawyar.  O.D. 

As  the  long,  bright  days  go  by,  they  all 
beckon  us  out  of  doors  at  least.  One  cannot 
sit  in  the  usual  rooms  in  perfect  peace,  nor 
suffer  the  call  of  the  golden  hours  to  pass  un 
heeded.  Even  if  your  spirit  is  composed  to 
quiet  there  will  be  interruptions  from  the 
world  without.  Into  the  study,  where  com- 
foit  is  not  wanting  and  congenial  tasks  are  at 
hand  invitingly,  there  will  fioat  the  music  of 
an  excursion,  and  while  you  listen  to  it  a 
subtle  infection  steals  into  the  brain,  and  the 
nearby  birds  catch  the  inspiring  strain  and 
keep  repeating  it  in  your  ear  till  the  pen 
drops,  the  book  is  laid  aside,  and  a  morning 
walk  takes  the  place  of  morning  work.  You 
may  have  risen  in  the  cool  of  the  early  hours, 
content  with  the  “comforts  of  home”  that 
were  not  sought  for  afar  off,  at  considerable 
cost  and  with  an  inconsiderable  uncertainty, 
contrasting  the  quiet  of  your  own  bouse  with 
the  jars  and  jumbles  of  hotel  life,  congratu 
lating  yourself  that  the  eager  crowd  of  recrea¬ 
tionists  could  not  get  before  you  into  the  best 
places  or  beset  you  on  every  hand ;  yet  the 
first  letters  you  open  are  from  friends  in  the 
mountains  or  over  sea,  the  morning  papers 
mingle  politics  with  the  social  joys  of 
thronged  resorts  or  the  gaieties  of  the  yacht 
ing  season,  and  even  the  steadfast  Evangelist 
treats  of  Saratoga  or  Mobonk  as  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  a  healthy  Christian  I 

So  it  seems  that  everything  is  in  league  to 
disturb  the  complacent  stay  at-home,  and 
render  the  man  who  refuses  to  run  with  the 
crowd  as  uncomfortable  as  a  sworn  foe  of 
society  or  the  regulation  summering.  Fortu 
nate  is  be  who,  from  long  experiences,  has 
gathered  grace  to  stand  firm  and  grit  to  stard 
alone  There  may  have  been  days  in  the  past 
when,  as  the  thermometer  began  to  ascend  to 
regions  remote  from  the  usual  average,  the 
inspector  of  it  began  to  study  the  time  tables 
or  hunt  up  those  seductive  pamphlets  of 
“Routes  and  Rates,”  with  a  feverish  expect 
ancy  of  immediate  relief  Those  were  callow 
times,  before  dust  and  cinders  had  dulled  the 
sense,  or  scramble  for  seats  and  sweatings  with 
porters  and  baggage  handlers  bad  hardened 
the  heart.  Or,  perhaps,  they  were  the  periods 
of  domestic  life  when  the  children  were  a  con 
trolling  element  in  one’s  plans,  and  the  sighs 
of  their  languishing  eyes  made  one  forget 
everything  that  stood  between  them  and  the 
romfotting  plunges  into  salty  and  stimulating 
waters  Happy  is  he  who  can,  by  discom¬ 
forting  bims<  If  for  a  day  or  two,  bring  glad¬ 
ness  and  exulting  vigor  to  any  child.  But 
once  beyond  the  boundary  of  personal  respon 
sibility,  it  is  safest  for  anyone  to  draw  the 
lines  against  the  crowd  of  summer  wayfarers 
and  defend  himself  from  the  illusions  of  sum¬ 
mer  boarding. 

Everybody  by  this  time  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  benefits  of  change  and  the  uses  of 
vacation.  One  of  the  singular  compensations 
of  suburban  life  is  that  a  family  can  move  out 
for  two  or  three  months  when  the  beats,  and 
possibly  mosquitoes,  are  fiagrant,  and  find 
some  urban  folks  eager  to  pay  well  for  occu 
psney.  There  is  no  rule  against  such  ex 
changes,  and  often  there  is  contentment  on 
both  sides.  For  those  whose  means  can  fur 
nisb  two  homes  or  more,  the  ordinary  laws  of 
life  are  in  happy  suspension ;  they  are  free  to 
follow  the  birds  or  the  isothermals  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  We  have  no  wish  or  wisdom 
to  interpose  suggestions  for  those  who,  by  ex 
changes  or  by  affiuence,  can  make  homes  to 
suit  the  seasons.  All  our  interest  is  enlisted 
for  those  whose  ideas  of  summering  seem  to 


require  a  shift  of  small  discomfort  for  more 
serious  and  damaging  distresses  After  mature 
refieotion  and  observation  extended  over 
many  years,  we  are  frank  enough  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  rushing  the  children  into  the 
fiery  ordeals  of  summer  boarding  bouses,  or 
the  thronged  sea  coast  resorts,  even  to  escape 
the  trials  of  a  tenement  in  town,  or  a  small 
house  in  the  suburbs  There  are  mothers  who 
are  willing  to  board  the  year  round,  and  hus¬ 
bands  VI  ho  are  weak  enough  to  indulge  their 
wives  in  that  dangerous  indolence.  These 
people  will  take  all  risks  with  indifference, 
and  domestic  duties  are  as  intangible  to  them 
as  domestic  life  is  unknown.  Boarding  in  one 
place  may  be  no  more  than  boarding  in  an¬ 
other.  But  the  breaking  up  of  family  life  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  months  every  year, 
and  fiinging  its  elements  into  the  fortuitous 
associations  of  some  isolated  farmhouse  or 
half-civilized  village,  is  a  mischief  as  well  as 
a  mistake,  the  results  of  which  the  better 
family  feeling  will  surely  deplore.  We  hon¬ 
estly  think  the  women  largely  to  blame  for 
this  miserable  use  of  summer.  The  men  are 
busy,  constrained  to  leave  the  family  to  mater 
nal  management.  The  clerk  whose  vacation 
is  but  two  weeks,  thinks  be  is  acting  gener¬ 
ously  by  sending  his  wife  and  children  two 
months  away  from  home.  So  he  may  be,  but 
somebody  is  miserably  selfish  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  it  may  be  that  both  parties  to  it 
are  not  quite  so  ingenuous  as  would  appear. 
The  truth  is,  all  suffer  from  the  separation 
and  the  unwonted  association. 

In  fine,  our  habits  of  summering  need  to  be 
looked  into.  There  is  great  call  for  reforma¬ 
tion.  Some  new  methods  and  some  large 
measures  of  independence  are  in  demand. 
Whoever  reads  Whittier’s  “Tent  on  the  Beach,” 
will  get  bints  in  the  right  direction.  A  quiet 
family  camping  out  for  two  weeks  together 
would  count  more  and  cost  lees  than  the 
longer  summering  which  so  many  think  to  be 
necessary. 

The  lynching  of  three  Italians  in  Louisiana 
recalls  the  killing  of  two  or  three  times  this 
number  of  Italims,  of  a  few  years  ago  in  New 
Orleans.  At  that  time  Rudini  was  Prime 
Minister,  as  be  is  to  day,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Harrison,  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  set  this 
Government  right  in  the  eyes  of  Italy,  which 
naturally  felt  that  its  national  honor  bad  been 
deeply  injured  by  the  wanton  killing  of  its 
citizens.  This  latest  outrage  took  place  at 
Hahiville,  a  place  of  8,000  people,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  New  Orleans.  It  appears 
that  a  few  nights  ago  a  man  of  French  extrac¬ 
tion  was  killed  on  bis  porch.  An  Italian  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  and  placed  in  prison. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  positive  evidence 
against  him,  yet  a  mob  gathered  about  the 
jail  on  Saturday  night,  battered  down  the 
doors,  took  out  the  accused  man  and  two 
other  men,  Italians  also,  who  were  likewise 
awaiting  trial  lor  murder,  and  banged  all 
three  to  the  rafters  of  a  building  near  by,  rid¬ 
dling  their  bodies  with  bullets  afterward  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Toe  members  of  the 
mob  came  from  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognized.  We  seem  to  be 
growing  sadly  familiar  with  this  sort  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  it  is  none  the  lees  reprehensible 
and  distressing  in  the  eyes  of  every  right- 
minded  citizen,  and  its  international  gravity 
is  most  serious.  We  are  far  from  perfection 
as  a  people  in  the  internal  administration  of 
affairs,  that  is  certain,  and  this  ought  to  be 
as  apparent  to  ourselves  as  to  outside  observ¬ 
ers.  Every  departure,  from  well  settled  law, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  murderous  outr:age,BUcb  as 
the  above,  should  be  unsparingly  searched 
out  and  punished. 
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AN  UNDIVIDED  PEOPLE. 

The  oneness  of  our  people  is  something  to 
be  cherished  and  guarded  as  the  sacred  union 
of  these  States.  There  must  be  no  sectional 
feeling  fostered  into  alienation  of  sentiment 
and  division  of  interest  to  mar  the  integrity 
of  our  national  spirit  and  threaten  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  our  national  life.  We  are  strong  and 
great  only  in  loyalty  to  our  common  country 
and  devotion  to  the  common  welfare.  All  the 
instincts  of  patriotism,  all  the  lessons  of  his¬ 
tory,  all  the  wisdom  of  our  schools,  all  the 
forces  of  our  religion,  combine  to  make  the 
first  duty  of  every  citizen  the  cultivation  of 
brotherhood  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
this  land  an  undivided  people. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
duty  are  not  so  great  as  the  dangers  of  neglect¬ 
ing  it.  The  breadth  of  our  territory  is,  and 
should  be,  no  bar  to  brotherhood;  the  diversi¬ 
ties  of  occupation  do  not  necessarily,  and  ought 
not  incidentally,  to  create  division.  We  possess 
more  in  common  than  we  could  even  hope  to 
have  a  part ;  and  if  any  section  of  the  country 
should  seem  to  gain  something  by  antagoniz¬ 
ing  another  section,  the  loss  would  a  thousand 
times  outweigh  the  gain. 

Looking  back  less  than  a  hundred  years  it  is 
rather  suggestive,  and  a  little  startling,  to  find 
the  people  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
seriously  contemplating  separation  from  the 
East  and  thinking  with  complacency  of  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Spanish  possessors  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  It  was  a  delusion  that  might 
have  become  a  fatal  snare,  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  so  far  removed  from  the  older  colon¬ 
ists  as  to  be  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
that  bad  just  come  into  independence.  That 
is,  the  first  use  of  their  freedom  was  to  be 
made  in  finding  a  new  and  a  nearer  master. 
If  Spain  bad  not  fallen  into  the  temporary  grip 
of  the  terrible  Napoleon,  the  West  must  have 
been  saved  from  slavery  to  the  Spaniard  by 
another  fight  for  liberty.  So  easy  is  it  for 
whole  populations  to  make  private  or  personal 
interests  the  occasion  of  blunders  which  sac¬ 
rifice  them  altogether. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  came  out  of  the  first, 
and  we  hope  the  last.  Civil  War,  by  which 
our  people  determined  forever  the  question  of 
secession  for  any  cause,  however  localized 
and  limited  by  law  and  custom,  however  cber 
ished  by  conviction  or  for  invested  or  in 
herited  possessions.  The  principle  on  which 
the  war  was  fought  through  was  not  that  the 
South  should  not  bold  slaves,  but  that  it 
should  not  break  up  the  Union  even  if  it  had 
to  give  up  slave-bolding.  The  better  feeling 
on  both  sides  is,  and  has  been,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  slave  bolding  with  the  social  life  and 
culture  consistent  with  that,  was  not  worth 
breaking  up  the  Union  for  its  perpetuation. 
The  unity  of  the  people  and  the  union  of 
States  are  above  all  local  or  sectional  interests, 
sacredly  supreme  and  supremely  to  be  pre¬ 
served. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  a  very  sh^-rt  sighted 
and  a  very  precarious  policy  to  seek  to  create 
sectional  feeling  and  array  States  of  the  Union 
against  each  other  for  some  temporary  party 
advantage.  We  believe  all  suhh  attempts  will 
fail,  but  we  none  the  less  regret  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  signs  of  division  on  lines  of  local- 
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ity  or  means  of  livelihood.  If  it  should  come 
to  pass,  for  instance,  that  farmers,  as  a  class, 
should  put  themselves  in  array  against  manu 
faoturers  as  a  class,  the  misfortune  would  be 
great,  because  the  misunderstanding  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  each  other  would  be  greater.  If 
the  corn  States  should  grow  jealous  of  the 
cotton  States,  forgetting  their  common  inter¬ 
ests  and  seeking  each  to  embarrass  or  depress 
the  other,  the  consequences  would  be  hurtful 
to  both  because  the  difference  was  an  advan 
tage  to  each  which  they  resolutely  tried  to 
destroy  out  of  sheer  ignorance  and  prejudice 
as  blind  as  it  was  bitter. 

Well,  if  corn  and  cotton  should  not  divide 
our  people,  why  should  silver  and  gold! 
Slavery  arrayed  the  solid  South  against  the 
North ;  it  was  a  mistake  never  to  be  repeated 
Silver  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
making  the  attempt.  The  silver-producing 
States  are  also  gold- producing.  The  owners  of 
silver  mines  are  not  better  or  worse  men  than 
the  owners  of  gold  mines.  And  the  men  who 
support  the  gold  standard  do  it,  not  to  injure 
the  owners  of  silver,  but  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  our  country  before  the  world  and  of  our 
citizens  among  themselves.  We  are  all  one 
people,  holding  our  interests  in  common,  and 
if  oui  credit  suffers,  we'all  suffer  together. 

Leaving  out  of  the  case  now  all  questions  of 
finance  on  which’  economists  may  honestly 
differ,  we  simply  protest  against  any  and  all 
attempts  to  divide  our  people  and  to  break  up 
the  sense  of  brotherhood  and  nationality. 
Why  should  the  farmer  |.feel  despite  toward 
the  manufacturer,  the  laboring  man  toward 
tbe  man  who  finds  employment  for  him  and 
wages  also?  Why  are  “the  people”  to  be  set 
over  against  any  part  of  the  great  family  of 
which  we  are  members  and  fed  with  orations 
that  imply  tbeir  crucifixion .  and  oppression? 
Let  us  have  done  with  these  cheap  devices  to 
divide  us  into  classes  so  that  the  designing, 
or  at  least  the  misled,  may  the  more  easily 
mislead  tbe  people. 


FRENCH  GENIUS  FOB  PROTESTANTISM. 

An  interesting  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
Le  Signal,  the  religious  daily  of  Paris— for  it 
is  “godless  Paris, ”,.not  Christian  New  York, 
which  supports  a  religious  daily— discusses 
the  character  of  French  Protestantism,  taking 
tbe  stand  that  the  genius  of  the  French  people 
is  for  this  very  thing.  The  writer  appeals  to 
history  with  tbe  question  whether  there  be  in 
tbe  world  anything  more  noble,  more  estima¬ 
ble,  more  virile  than  tbe  t  Protestantism  of 
French  history.  It  was  by  inward  necessity 
that  tbe  French  Reformation  took  place,  and 
it  was  not  because  of  the  nature  of  things, 
but  by  an  untoward  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  France  did  not  then  become  a 
“greater  Switzerland,  with  its  Catholic  can 
tons  and  its  Protestant  cantons,  and  a  const! 
tutional  monarchy  governing  all,  awaiting 
the  time  when  tbe  development  of  ideas  should 
bring  about  logically  a  Republican  form  of 
government.  ” 

Tbe  writer  appeals  to  facts  in  support  of  his 
contention,  which,  though  novel,  have  in  them 
nothing  strange  to  those  who  remember  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots,  “that  reformed 
Protestantism  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
true  France,  the  firm  and  oompact  rook  upon 
which  her  bouse  would  have  been  most  solidly 
built.  Whether  we  will  own  or  deny  it,  mod 
ern  France,  progressive,  liberal  France,  springs 
from  nothing  else.  Who  sustained  the  crown 
against  the  demagogy  of  the  League,  and  tbe 
French  national  political  system  against  Italian 
and  Spanish  politics?  Who  conquered  and 
saved  the  tbronei  of  tbe  first  Bourbon?  Who 
protected  it  afterward  against  tbe  bouse  of 
Austria?  What  might  have  prevented  tbe 
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Spanish  war  of  succession?  What  philosophy 
would  have  ended  with  the  Constituant  As¬ 
sembly  and  not  have  gone  on  to  the  Terror? 
What  religion  might  have  saved  Gallioanism 
its  repeated  checks,  from  Philip  tbe  Fair  to 
Father  Hyaointbe,  including  Charles  VII.  and 
Bossuet?” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the  highest 
benefits  to  French  science,  arts,  government, 
have  been  due  to  Protestants.  “The  fathers 
of  French  surgical  science,  of  French  agricul¬ 
tural  science,  of  French  physical  science,  of 
the  French  colonial  system,  its  most  inspired 
naval  commander,  its  most  creative  artist,  all 
were  Protestants,  and  so  were  a  long  roll  of 
leaders  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
worlds,  in  French  diplomacy,  as  well  as  the 
best  known  men  of  letters  and  of  learning. 
From  all  these  and  many  other  instances  be 
argues,  and  not  ineffectually,  that  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  quite  accordant  with  the  genius  of  the 
French  people.  The  article  is  written,  of 
course,  to  stir  up  the  sons  of  tbe  Huguenots 
to  appreciate  tbeir  own  importance  in  tbe 
development  of  France.  We  of  a  Protestant 
nation  may  carry  tbe  thought  out  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  sequence.  Since  the  genius  of  France  is 
for  Protestantism,  she  can  only  fulfill  her  true 
destiny  when  she  has  become  Protestant. 
And  if  now  she  is  leader  of  the  world  in  sci¬ 
ence,  thought,  in  all  that  is  ideal  as  contrasted 
with  material  good,  how  much  more  will  she 
bless  tbe  world  when  once  she  has  come  into 
her  own,  and  finds  herself  free  to  work  ao 
cording  to  her  true  nature. 

The  MoAll  Mission,  in  its  bumble,  unosten 
>  tatious,  but  strikingly  efficient  way,  is  helping 
tbe  French  people  to  realize  tbeir  true  aspira¬ 
tion.  An  article  on  another  page,  though  not 
written  with  any  such  thought  in  view,  de¬ 
scribing  one  phase  of  tbe  Mission  work,  will  be 
found  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  John  Baloom  Shaw  of  the  West  End 
Presbyterian  Church,  cannot  be  said  to  preach 
what  he  does  not  practice.  He  is  at  home  on 
the  wheel,  though,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  bis  deftly  balanced  and  up-to  date  dis¬ 
course,  not  quite  its  devotee  and  slave.  While 
strongly  approving  the  use  of  tbe  bicycle  by 
all  classes  and  both  sexes,  be  would  bold  it  to 
its  place  as  a  mere  accessory  and  servant  to 
duty  and  pleasure,  and  not  permit  it  to  invade 
and  disturb  the  well  ordered  habits  of  the 
family  or  the  individual,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  home-life  and  in  tbe  matter  of 
church  attendance  and  respect  for  the  Lord’s 
day.  Himself  fond  of  a  good  spin,  he  may  be 
said  to  speak  advisedly  of  tbe  legitimate  pleas¬ 
ures  and  also  of  the  dangers  and  excesses 
which  beset  all  lovers  of  tbe  wheel,  whether 
on  tbe  (high  road  or  in  tbe  by-path.  Dr. 
Shaw’s  sermon  was  beard  with  great  interest 
by  his  people  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  and  al¬ 
though  written  with  no  purpose  of  publica¬ 
tion,  he  kindly  yielded  to  our  request  for  the 
manuscript.  We  add  hie  picture  on  our  first 
page,  as  all  tbe  swift  ones  who  keep  company 
with  him  will  wish  to  recognize  tbe  preacher 
who  here  tenders  them  such  comely  sugges¬ 
tion  and  advice.  V 


It  is  given  out  that  tbe  Rev.  Sebastien  Mar- 
tinelli,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Cardinal  Satolli  as  apostolic  delegate  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  consecrated  at  Rome  as 
archbishop  on  August  28rd.  It  would  seem 
that  this  office  has  now  become  a  permanency, 
though,  when  we  first  heard  of  it.  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  temporary  appointment  to  meet 
special  conditions  in  a  few  of  the  Catholic 
dioceses.  But  we  are  surprised  that  tbe  Pope 
again  appoints  one  of  his  own  ^nationality, 
passing  by  all  the  able  Irish  American  prelates 
of  the  country. 
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THE  HARK  SIDE  OF  NEW  TORE. 


WINONA-NEXT  MAT. 


‘‘Brighter  Than  Snow.”  Was  There  Kver  Such  a 
Person  aa  Elsie. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  should 
feel  for  the  poor  in  our  great  cities,  it  is  io 
midsummer,  when  the  sun  beats  down  in  our 
streets  with  a  burning  heat.  At  such  times 
the  rich  and  all  who  are  well  to-do  flee  away 
from  the  great  metropolis,  that  glows  like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  furnace.  They  go  to  the 
lakes  and  the  woods ;  to  the  mountains  and 
the  forests ;  and  to  the  seashore,  to  drink  in 
coolness  from  the  mighty  waters.  But  what 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  cannot  get 
away?  Where  are  they?  Living  in  miserable 
tenement-houses,  where  they  are  crowded 
together  like  sheep :  in  back  rooms  and  in 
garrets.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  we  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  last  winter, 
when  in  Florida,  wrote  a  little  story  for  The 
Evangelist,  entitled  “Whiter  than  Snow,”  in 
which  we  endeavored  to  draw  the  picture  of  a 
woman  of  the  noblest  character,  who  devoted 
herself,  not  only  to  the  poor,  but  to  the  out¬ 
cast  and  the  lost.  It  was  read  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  at  the  time,  but  some  may 
have  thought  the  pictures  to  be  too  dark  and 
sad  to  be  true ;  and  others  still  could  hardly 
believe  that  any  woman,  born  in  a  country 
village,  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  a  Christian 
home,  could  ever  stoop  to  objects  so  wretched. 
To  settle  the  point,  the  opinion  was  asked  of 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  is  the  author  of  sev 
eral  books  on  the  poor  of  this  city,  and  who 
is  as  high  an  authority  as  can  be  found,  who 
sends  his  opinion  in  the  following  letter, 
which  we  give  to  our  readers—not  because  of 
its  praise  of  anything  that  we  have  said  or 
written,  but  that  possibly  it  may  awaken  in 
others  a  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise : 

New  York,  Aug.  6, 1896. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field; 

My  Dear  Doctor  :  I  have  just  been  read 
ing  “Whiter  than  Snow,”  which  I  laid  away 
for  a  good  leisure  hour.  You  asked  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  thought  of  it..  I  think  this: 
that  I  hope  the  coming  century  may  be  an 
old,  old  story  before  we  have  to  part  company 
with  the  writer,  and  that  meanwhile  he  may 
give  us  many  more  such  thoughts  from  a  life 
of  ripe  experience  and  inflnite  sympathy.  I 
do  not  think,  I  enow— that  there  are  such 
women  in  the  world  as  Elsie — I  have  person¬ 
ally  known  one  or  two — and  I  know  also  that 
their  very  lives  preach  more  effective  sermons 
to  us  all  than  are  heard  in  the  churches.  You 
have  said  in  your  story  what  Bishop  Potter’s 
mission  organ  xays  in  this  morning’s  Sun  (in 
the  article,  “Bishop  Potter  Assailed”),  that 
“the  love  of  Ood  that  is  not  love  of  man  is 
not  worth  having.”  That  is  the  true  Gospel, 
and  if  we  heard  it  daily,  the  world  would  soon 
be  converted  to  believing  Christianity.  Of 
course  it  would.  It  is  tbe  shell  for  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  raises  bitterness. 

I  for  one  thank  you  for  your  Elsie,  Dear 
Doctor.  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  not 
let  her  languish  in  solitude,  but  call  op  a 
whole  troop  of  saintly  sisters  to  keep  her  com 
any.  Tbe  more  tbe  better. 

Faithfully  yours,  Jacob  A.  Riis 


When  tbe  General  Assembly  comes  to  this 
place  next  May,  it  will  come  to  a  place  that 
has  many  pleasant  and  peaceful  attractions. 

It  is  not  a  Saratoga,  with  its  prestige  of  fash 
ion.  It  has  no  Mt.  Vernons,  or  Arlingtons,  or 
spots  of  historic  interest  for  tbe  diversion  and 
recreation  of  the  commissicners.  But  it  is 
beautiful  for  situation.  It  is  on  tbe  eastern 
edge  of  Eagle  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  two 
miles  and  more  in  length  and  one  mile  in 
breadth  This  name  was  given  it,  it  is  said, 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings.  Geologists  tell  us  that  it  is 
tbe  remains  of  a  vast  recessional  lake,  which, 
in  the  glacial  period,  covered  this  portion  of 
the  State.  The  long,  low  hill  on  which  some 
of  tbe  buildings  and  many  of  the  pretty  cot¬ 
tages  are  erected,  was  its  shore  and  boundary. 
On  the  level  between  this  ridge  and  tbe  water 
are  the  auditorium,  with  its  seating  capacity 
of  8,000,  tbe  chapel,  and  many  cottages  and 
tents,  and  all  these  in  the  midst  of  high  and 
arching  trees.  From  the  hotel  veranda  one 
looks  westward  over  the  water  to  a  horizon  of 
dark  green  foliage,  which  adds  more  variety 
and  beauty  to  tbe  view. 

This  is  a  very  restful  place,  good  for  tired 
ministers  and  their  tired  wives,  and  many  of 
them  are  here  now.  It  is  more  than  tbe  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  ideal  place  of  summer  resort  for 
Cbriatian  people  in  the  middle  Western  States. 
Tbe  location  is  more  beautiful  than  Chautau¬ 
qua.  It  is  accessible  by  rail  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  It  is  near  two  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  towns  in  Indiana,  Warsaw  and  Fort 
Wayne. 

This  week  has  been  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  Missionary  Congress  and  the  prominent 
persons  who  have  been  in  attendance.  On 
Wednesday  Professor  Hulburt  of  Lane  Theo 
logical  Seminary  made  an  address  of  very  re 
markable  excellence.  Of  all  the  missionary 
addresses  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
hear,  I  have  never  beard  one  so  striking  in 
tbe  breadth  of  its  generalizations,  nor  more 
stimulating  to  Christian  faith  as  it  portrayed 
God’s  various  methods  of  work  in  His  own 
world  and  tbe  advances  he  has  made  toward 
tbe  accomplishment  of  bis  far  reaching  plan. 
Dr.  Corbett  of  China  and  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Eakin 
of  Siam,  told  us  much  of  their  work,  its  pecu 
liarities,  difficulties,  encouragements,  meth 
ods,  and  success.  Dr.  Tbos.  Marshall,  our  Field 
Secretary,  added  much  to  the  interest  by 
bis  supplementary  corroborative  experiences 
in  China  and  Japan.  Dr.  Worden’s  lectures 
have  been  very  useful  to  all  tbe  members  of 
tbe  Sunday  school  Normal  Class  and  to  all 
lovers  of  tbe  Sunday-school  who  heard  them. 

Dr.  McMillan  of  our  Home  Board  addressed 
us  upon  our  “Foreign  Population,”  and  set  in 
clear  light  tbe  necessity  laid  upon  the  Church 
for  an  increase  of  zeal  and  fldelity  in  the  work 
of  home  evangelization.  Mrs.  Rhea  thrilled 
us,  as  she  always  does,  with  her  tender  and 
powerful  narrations  of  experiences  in  Prussia. 
Miss  McComb  showed  us  what  a  woman  can 
do  for  Christ  in  our  cities,  by  recounting  the 
wonderful  work  done  the  past  year  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Miss  Partridge,  who  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Home  Board,  interested  us 
much  in  her  work  in  the  mountains  of  Vir 
ginia.  This  is  but  a  most  imperfect  outline 
of  what  has  been  given  us  during  tbe  past 
week  in  this  delightful  spot. 

Preparations  have  already  begun  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  Tbe  foundations 
of  a  large  new  hotel  are  going  down,  and 
some  thirty  new  cottages  are  to  be  put  up. 
Here  all  tbe  commissioners,  their  wives  and 
friends,  can  come  and  be  happy,  so  many 
pleasures  this  place  of  delight  will  have  in 
store  for  all  the  lovers  of  peace  and  work. 

T.  D. 


Tbe  coming  year  at  Lane  will  open  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  election  of  Rev. 
Henry  G.  Smith  to  tbe  Chair  of  Systematic 
Theology,  is  cordially  regarded  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  The  various  departments  in  the  Semin¬ 
ary  will  be  well  filled.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  special  courses  of  lectures  by  emi¬ 
nent  pastors  and  others,  such  as  were  so  well 
appreciated  last  year.  Esrnest  effort  will  be 
made  to  furnish  adequate  support  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  need  such  financial  assistance. 
The  trustees  and  professors  are  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  tbe  prospect  for  tbe  year. 

Our  old  friend.  Dr.  S.  £.  Wishard,  now  of 
tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  but  formerly,  in  glori¬ 
ous  “New  School”  times,  of  Teoumseh,  Mich., 
and  tbe  old  Northwest,  writes  from  aero  s  tbe 
waters,  he  having  been  in  attendance  upon 
tbe  Pan  Presbyterian  Council  at  Glasgow. 
He  bolds  an  attractive  pen,  and  we  are  sure 
he  will  be  read,  though  bis  letter  is  crowded 
over  to  the  27th  pnge. 

We  have  some  in  our  Church  who  love  a  lit¬ 
tle  confusion,  even  a  great  deal,  if  we  may  in¬ 
fer  anything  from  tbe  action  of  tbe  last  As¬ 
sembly  disapproving  of  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject  of  an  orderly  and 
substantially  uniform  service  in  our  Presby¬ 
terian  eburobes.  As  will  be  seen,  the  matter 
is  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke, 
and  he  reports  progress. 

Lord  Dufferin’s  successor  at  Paris  is  Lord 
Llandoff,  who,  as  Home  Secretary  Matthews, 
was  a  member  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  last  Cabi¬ 
net.  The  new  Ambassador  occupies  a  difficult 
and  most  responsible  post,  and  it  is  all  tbe 
more  testing  to  him  as  be  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  tbe  regular  diplomatic  service,  and 
follows  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  men  in  the  British  service. 


Despatches  by  way  of  London,  August  lOtb, 
give  the  welcome  intelligence  from  Yokohama 
and  Tokio,  Japan,  that  the  observations  of  tbe 
eclipse  of  the  sun  the  day  previous  were  very 
successful.  The  sky  was  clear  and  all  of  the 
conditions  for  observations  were  favorable. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Japan  the  sky  was 
obscured  by  clouds  and  no  observations  were 
possible.  Advices  from  Bodo,  Norway,  say 
that  tbe  observations  of  the  eclipse  at  that 
place  were  also  perfect. 

Quite  recently  Japan  suffered  severely  from 
earthquakes  and  a  tidal  wave ;  and  now  a  por¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Chinese  coast,  including  Shanghai, 
has  been  visited  by  a  huge  wave  which  de¬ 
stroyed  thousands  of  lives.  These  tidal  waves 
are  usually  due  to  sudden  movements  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Tbe  fringes  of  Asia 
in  many  places  are  subject  to  tremendous  up¬ 
heavals,  as,  for  example,  tbe  Krakatoa  earth¬ 
quake  a  few  years  ago.  when  a  huge  island 
was  uprooted  and  an  unknown  multitude  of 
lives  were  lost. 


The  political  followers  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan, 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  conventions,  are  now  looking  for 
ward  to  a  great  ratification  meeting  here  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday  evening  of  tbe  pres¬ 
ent  week.  That  be  will  be  well  received  and 
acquit  himself  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
approve  the  platform  on  which  be  stands,  and 
even  of  some  who  do  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  he  is  a  man  of  engaging  addrers. 
No  greater  physical  and  intellectual  ordeal 
than  he  is  undertaking  could  well  be  devised, 
the  temperature  being  what  it  is  and  tbe  de¬ 
mands  of  the  people  “for  a  speech,”  all  along 
tbe  route  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh, 
from  bis  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  New 
York.  His  wife  accompanies  him,  and  we  trust 
they  may'go  from  us  in  as  good  health  and 
strength  as  they  came. 
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“BY  THEIR  FRUITS.” 

Nothing  is  easier  than  criticism.  We  say 
that  a  fool  can  ask  questions  that  a  wi^e  man 
cannot  answer ;  so  one  of  very  ordinary  gifts 
and  accomplishments  can  point  out  short¬ 
comings  in  those  whose  moral  and  mental  at 
tainments  are  infinitely  above  his  own.  It  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  do  this,  for  at  best 
human  character  is  lamentably  imperfect,  and 
none  knows  this  better  than  the  sincere  Chris 
tian  who  has  his  mind  fully  set  upon  imitating 
His  Divine  Master. 

The  Saviour  reproves  a  spirit  of  fault-find¬ 
ing  and  of  criticism  more  than  once  in  His 
discourses.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it 
was,  “Judge  not  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged”; 
“How  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  let  me 
pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eyel”  Toward 
the  close  of  His  ministry  it  was  “Judge  righ¬ 
teous  judgment;”  “Judge  not  according  to 
the  appearance.”  One  of  the  most  striking 
object  lessons  in  tbe  New  Testament  is  the 
example  given  by  Him  of  the  Pharisee  who 
prayed  “within  himself,”  ever  so  reverently 
as  he  thought,  criticising  his  fellow  worship¬ 
per  as  he  did  so.  In  this  case  the  one  criti¬ 
cised  was  the  recipient  of  divine  honors. 

But  the  caution  against  judgment  of  our 
fellow-men  is  not  given  to  preclude  weighing 
of  their  actions  altogether,  by  any  manner  of 
means.  “Righteous  judgment”  is  provided 
for.  In  the  same  discourse  in  which  we  are 
charged  not  to  look,  so  to  speak,  for  motes  in 
other’s  eyes,  we  are  given  the  exhortation 
“beware  of  false  prophets”  who  are  to  be 
known  “by  their  fruits.”  A  good  tree,  we 
are  reminded,  brings  forth  good  fruit,  and  not 
bad.  Every  active,  wide  awake  disciple  of 
tbe  Saviour  is  in  an  important  sense,  to  be  a 
judge  of  “fruit”. 

There  is  nothing,  surely,  in  tbe  least  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  our  being  judged  according  to  our 
“fruits”.  It  is  only  the  hypocrite  that  would 
cry  out  against  this  heavenly  test.  Those  who 
are  true,  who  are  “alive  unto  God,”  who 
have  any  experience  of  Christian  living  worth 
speaking  of,  ought  not  to  shiver  and  quake  at 
the  thought  that  they  are  constantly  judged 
by  an  ungodly  world,  even  as  their  Master 
was  before  them.  If  tbe  “light  ”  that  is  in 
us  be  “light,”  and  not  “darkness”  it  cannot 
but  be  that  we  are  living  to  better  purpose 
than  we  would  be  doing  without  that  light. 
We  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  to  any  remark 
able  degree,  but  those  who  walk  by  our  side 
day  by  day  can  readily  determine  whether  or 
not  we  are  guided  in  any  real  sense  by  “the 
true  light  that  ligbteth  every  man.” 

The  Christianity  of  the  present  age  demands 
a  race  of  Christians  who  will  not  shrink  from 
criticism ;  men  women  and  children  who 
with  fullest  consciousness  of  their  infirmity 
and  shortcoming  have  the  courage  to  believe 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  deigns  in  truth  to  abide 
in  tbe  secret  recesses  of  their  sin  stained 
hearts.  They  read  with  an  enthusiasm  born  of 
intense  adoration  and  affection  the  words  “let 
your  light  shine.”  And  it  does  not  at  all 
dampen  their  ardor  to  know  that  it  is  their 
Leader’s  wish  that  their  light  should  “shine 
before  men,"  since  He  gives  them  as  tbe  reason 
for  it,  “that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

The  present  age,  we  say,  calls  for  a  style 
of  Christian  living  that  shall  not  fiincb,  or 
cringe,  or  in  ary  way  become  disordered  by 
reason  of  the  bright  light  that  the  unfriendly 
world  about  us  may  desire  to  turn  upon  the 
doings  of  the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.  The  style  of  Christianity  that  is  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  light  of  day  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  this  time  of  activity  and  rush.  One 
should  humbly  yearn  to  show  forth  “out  of  a 
good  conversation  his  works  with  meekness 


of  wisdom.”  Daily  growing  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ,  imbibing  His  courage.  His  meek 
ness,  His  glowing  zeal,  we  should  act  upon 
His  advice  and  let  the  world  have  tbe  oppor 
tunity  of  glorifying  God  because  of  our  bum¬ 
ble  and  righteous  conduct.  At  least  these  are 
our  “orders.” 

Of  course  this  will  require  increased  spirit 
uality  on  every  band.  But  is  it  not  time, 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  after  the  Ascension, 
that  the  Church  Christ  came  to  found,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  were  not  in  any  wise 
to  prevail,  should  be  able  in  some  fair  degree 
to  act  upon  the  command  we  have  been  con 
sidering?  If  not,  when  will  we  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  do  so?  Have  we  not  yet  knowl 
edge  enough?  experience  enough?  consecration 
equal  to  the  task? 

Yes,  the  world  does  rightly  to  jugde  us 
after  our  works.  It  has,  as  it  were,  divine 
permission  to  do  this.  And  Christianity  has 
ever  been  judged  by  its  “fruits,”  and  the  re 
suit  of  that  judgment  is  that  it  is  well  nigh 
universally  conceded  that  no  blessing  ever 
came  to  men  in  any  way  to  compare  with  “the 
Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven.”  Judged 
by  tbe  sadly  imperfect  lives  that  have, 
from  Christ’s  day  to  our  own,  been  more 
or  less  thoroughly  nourished  by  that  “liv¬ 
ing  Bread,”  the  verdict  is  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  at  once  true,  and  infinitely 
better  than  its  numberless  adherents  and  their 
many  creeds. 

Criticism  is  cheap 'to  be  sure  But  it  is 
something  that  must  be  taken  into  account, 
must  be  expected,  and  must  be  turned  to  ac 
count;  for  it  will  always  be  directed  towards 
those  who  try  to  let  their  light  shine  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  God  and  His  eternal 
truth.  Shall  we  wince?  By  no  means! 

Rather  let  us  be  more  earnest  and  more 
sincere  “until  tbe  day  of  Christ.”  Rather  let 
us  put  away  the  sins  of  the  flesh—  anger, 
wrath,  malice,  evil  thinking  and  speaking  and 
working,  “all  uncharitableness,”  impurity  and 
selfishness— and  let  us  “run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us 

We  have  such  need  of  patience.  We  do  not 
“submit,”  as  we  ought  to  do,  “under  the 
mighty  band  of  God  ”  We  need  to  consider 
more  intently  the  great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession.  What  glorious  “fruits”  would 
Christendom  show  to  the  world  if  His  blest 
Spirit  of  submission,  of  consecration  and  of 
trust,  were  more  generally  exhibited  by  Chris 
tians  of  all  denominations.  Are  not  Christ’s 
followers  of  the  coming  century  to  drink 
deeper  of  that  Spirit,  and  thus  glorify  the 
Author  of  our  salvation  as  no  previous  gener 
ation  of  men  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing?  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that  tbe  attractive  vision  is 
to  be  realized,  and  "that  in  consequence,  as 
never  before,  tbs  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  become  “known  ”  by  its  power  to 
make  resplendent  character,  and  His  ever  in 
creasing  hosts  of  followers  “by  their  fruits. ” 

WiNTHROP  8.  Gilman. 


Tbe  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Dr.  Roberts,  has  returned  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  recent  Pan  Presbyterian)  Council 
held  in  Glasgow,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  we  shall  now  soon  have  the  Minutes  of 
the  Saratoga  Assembly.  Of  the  Glasgow 
meeting  Dr.  Roberts  is  reported  as  having 
said  “that  the  Council  was  regarded  as  hav 
ing  been  the  most  successful  ever  held.  Its 
tone  was  decidedly  in  tbe  line  of  thorough¬ 
going  Presbyterianism.  A  marked  feature  of 
tbe  addresses  were  the  two  facts  brought  out: 
that  Calvinism  is  reviving  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  churches 
are  the  only  ones  which,  like  the  Roman 
Catholics,  have  an  organization  in  every  con¬ 
tinent  and  in  almost  every  country  the  world , 
over.”  'I 


FROM  PARIS  TO  GENOA. 

By  J.  B.  Miller,  B.D . 

A  week  in  Paris  leaves  deep  impressions 
on  the  thoughtful  visitor.  The  story  of  the 
city  is  written  in  its  monuments.  The  Bastile 
is  gone;  but  looking  at  the  square  where  this 
old  prison  stood,  one  recalls  its  history. 
Notre  Dame  is  splendidly  imposing,  with  its 
magnificent  architecture  and  its  statuary  and 
decorations.  Then  when  one  recalls  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  tbe  great  cathedral,  its  impressive¬ 
ness  is  deepened.  In  the  Revolution  in  1798, 
it  was  converted  into  a  Temple  of  Reason. 
During  the  Commune  it  was  a  military  depot. 
In  the  Treasury  one  is  shown  the  robe  in 
which  Archbishop  Darboy  was  shot  by  tbe 
communists.  In  the  fine  pulpit  in  the  nave 
Father  Hyacinth  used  to  preach  to  vast 
throngs  with  great  eloquence  and  power. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  magnificent  build 
ing,  with  its  fine  additions ;  but  here  again 
architecture  and  splendor  are  forgotten  in  the 
historical  memories  which  the  place  recalls. 
Visiting  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  one 
is  reminded  of  the  Revolution  when  Marie 
Antoinette  and  so  many  others  were  confined 
here. 

The  Pantheon  is  another  of  the  monuments 
on  which  much  history  is  written.  Where 
the  great  building  stands,  Genevieve,  the 
patron  saint  of  Paris,  was  buried  in  512.  In 
the  days  of  the  Assembly  it  was  turned  into 
a  pantheon.  In  the  crypt  are  the  tombs  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  others. 

No  place  in  Paris  has  more  sacred  historical 
interest  for  Protestants  than  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  1’  Auxerrois,  from  whose  belfry 
was  given  the  signal  for  tbe  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  A  little  distance  away  is  a 
statue  of  Coligny,  another  memento  of  the 
same  awful  night.  By  tbe  way,  only  yester¬ 
day,  in  tbe  Vatican  gallery,  we  saw  two  fres¬ 
coes,  one  of  which  shows  Charles  IX.  and  bis 
party  in  Parliament,  approving  of  Coligny’s 
death  ;  the  other,  the  slaughter  of  tbe  Hugue¬ 
nots.  Then  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  depicted  the  death  of  Admiral 
Coligny. 

Everywhere  in  Paris  one  comes  upon  mem 
ories  of  Napoleon  I.  The  Triumphal  Arch  of 
the  Carrousel  commemorates  bis  victories  of 
1805-6.  At  the  farther  end  of  tbe  Champs 
Elysees,  stands  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  on 
whose  sides  are  groups  representing  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  great  Emperor,  with  names  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  battles  carved  in 
tbe  stone.  Under  this  magnificent  arch  Na¬ 
poleon’s  body  was  borne  on  its  way  to  burial. 

But  to  me  the  most  impressive  of  all  the 
memorials  of  Napoleon,  indeed  tbe  most  im¬ 
pressive  monument  in  Paris,  is  tbe  tomb  of 
the  great  Emperor.  The  tomb  itself  is  mag 
nificent.  Tbe  sarcophagus  of  Egyptian  por¬ 
phyry  weighs  sixty  seven  tons.  The  decora¬ 
tions  are  in  keeping  with  tbe  grandeur  of  the 
monument.  But  again  it  was  not  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  tonrb  that  imprtsied  me  half  so 
much  as  the  thought  that  there  really  lay  tbe 
dust  of  the  man  who'  had  wrought  so  pro¬ 
digiously  as  a  maker  of  human  history,  who 
was  such  a  force  in  tbe  world,  but  who  used 
his  vast  power  only  for  selfish  ends.  Who 
can  ever  sum  up  the  sorrows  which  Napoleon’s 
ambition  caused,  the  cruelties,  tbe  desolations, 
tbe  breaking  of  hearts?  Scarcely  one  beauti 
ful  thing,  one  gentle  deed,  one  mark  of  ten¬ 
derness,  does  the  historian  record  of  him. 
The  story  of  bis  final  defeat,  and  then  of  bis 
pathetic  closing  days,  adds  to  the  solemn  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  bis  tomb.  Tbe  world  has  few 
such  memorials  as  that  sarcophagus  that  rests 
in  the  Hotel  deslnvalides  with  its  inscription, 
taken  from  Napoleon’s  will;  “I  desire  that 
my  ashes  may  repose  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
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Seine,  among  that  French  people  1  have  so 
well  loved." 

But  enough  for  Paris.  Leaving  the  French 
capital,  we  journeyed  southwardly,  without 
stop,  to  Geneva.  Every  mile  of  the  way  was 
interesting.  We  began  to  understand  how 
France  recovered  so  soon  from  the  disasters 
of  the  Franco  Prussian  war,  paying  her  vast 
indemnity  in  so  short  a  time.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  is  one  of  boundless 
agricultural  resource.  Harvest  was  in  progress 
and  fields  of  wheat  and  other  products 
stretched  everywhere.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  as  we  came  into  the  mountain  regions, 
bow  every  available  patch  of  tillable  land  was 
util  zed  by  the  farmers.  Patches  of  wheat, 
sometimes  only  a  few  yards  in  area,  were  seen 
on  every  mountain  side  and  on  every  little 
crag.  Not  a  square  foot  anywhere  was  left 
untilled.  Many  of  the  towns  along  the  rail¬ 
road  are  noteworthy  as  the  birthplaces  of  men 
who  are  distinguished  in  French  history.  On 
these,  however,  I  must  not  Huger. 

The  late  afternoon  brought  us  to  Geneva. 
The  situation  of  Geneva  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty.  The  lake  is  a  gem  in  nature.  From 
the  windows  of  our  rooms  in  the  hotel  we 
bad  a  splendid  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 

But  that  which  above  all  the  sublime  nat¬ 
ural  scenery  endears  Geneva  to  us  Presbyte¬ 
rians  is  that  here  John  Calvin  lived  and 
wrought,  and  here  his  body  lies  buried.  I 
need  cot  say  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  visit  the  cathedral  where  the  great  theo¬ 
logian  used  to  preach.  It  is  a  plain,  thir¬ 
teenth  century  building,  showing  many  marks 
of  age  and  decay.  Clcse  by  ij  the  house  in 
which  Calvin  lived.  In  the  Plain-Palais  cem¬ 
etery  is  his  grave,  although  it  is  unidentified, 
as  Calvin’s  express  instruction  was  that  no 
mark  of  any  kind  should  be  put  upon  his  ton  b 
to  tell  where  bis  body  rested.  His  grave  needs 
no  stone,  no  monument,  for  he  is  not  dead. 
He  lives  wherever  the  reformed  faith  is  held 
and  the  doctrines  which  bear  bis  name  are 
taught. 

The  Christian  Church  to-day  owes  a  vast 
debt  to  John  Calvin.  It  is  the  fashion  in 
some  quarters  to  depreciate  this  great  man. 
The  careful  student  of  the  history  of  theology 
understands  that  be  was  far  more  than  the 
promulgator  of  the  dogmas  now  denominated 
the  “five  points  of  Calvinism.”  He  was  a  great 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  His  commenta¬ 
ries  are  full  of  rich  things.  He  was  the  builder 
of  a  system  which  has  given  to  the  Reformed 
churches  a  remarkable  place  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  world,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  generations  of  strong  and  heroic  men, 
which  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  and  has  brought  down  to  our  times 
untold  blessings  and  benefits.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  fit  thing  if  even  yet  there  might  be 
some  monument  of  Calvin  set  up  at  Geneva, 
to  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of  the  man 
who  did  so  much  in  bis  day  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Our  next  tarrying  place  was  Genoa.  Here 
we  began  to  see  the  marks  of  ancientness. 

The  city  is  filled  with  palaces.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  but  there  are  may  evidences 
of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Genoa  is  the  chief 
commercial  city  in  Italy,  having  an  extensive 
foreign  commerce.  One  of  the  first  objects  of 
interest  to  Americans  is  the  marble  statue  of 
Columbus,  which  stands  near  the  railway  sta 
tion.  There  are  many  fine  churches  in  Genoa 
with  valuable  works  of  art. 

Pisa  was  next  visited.  Every  school  boy 
knows  Pisa  by  its  leaning  tower.  But  the 
city  has  much  that  is  noteworthy  besides  this 
architectural  curiosity.  It  is  a  well  known 
watering  place  for  patients  suffering  from 
asthma,  pneumonia,  and  other  pulmonary 
troubles.  It  has  a  history,  too,  that  is  well 


worth  studying.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
having  become  a  Roman  colony  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius 
erected  temples  here.  Only  fragments  of  the 
ancient  city  now  exist.  It  came  again  into 
prominence  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centur¬ 
ies.  The  Pisans  took  an  active  part  in  the 
crusades.  The  city  bad  varying  fortunes  dur¬ 
ing  several  centuries,  at  one  time  having  great 
power  and  again  being  humiliated  and  almost 
destroyed. 

The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  is  an  interesting 
building  It  dates  back  to  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  although  the  present  structure  is  only 
about  three  hundred  years  old.  It  is  built  of 
marble  and  contains  many  very  fine  works  of 
art.  From  its  swinging  bronze  lamp  Galileo 
got  the  idea  of  the  pendulum.  The  Baptietiy 
erected  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centur¬ 
ies,  is  a  beautiful  circular  marble  structure, 
with  wonderful  acoustic  properties.  Any  kind 
of  sound  produces  musical  reverberations 
which  coutinue  for  some  seconds,  dying  away 
in  vanishing  echoes  of  strange  melodiousness. 

The  Leaning  Tower  is  a  lemarkable  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  in  eight  stories  and  is  of  marble. 
It  contains  seven  bells,  and  from  its  summit 
the  visitor  who  has  climbed  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety  four  steps,  obtains  a  wonderful 
view,  embracing  the  Apennines,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  whole  country  round  about. 

Another  object  of  interest  in  Pisa  is  the 
Campo  Santo.  After  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Archbishop  Ubaldo  brought  many  ship 
loads  of  earth  from  Mount  Calvary,  making 
therewith  a  holy  burial  ground  in  which  the 
dead  might  rest. 


TH£  REV.  EEBOY  I..  CAMERON. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  August  4th,  the  Rev.  Leroy 
Learned  Cameron  closed  his  short  earthly  career  at 
‘Noremac,”  his  father’s  country  seal,  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron  was  bom  a  little 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  ago  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Traman  D.  Cameron,  who  have  long  been  leaders  in 
the  good  work  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany,  in  which  Mr.  Cameron  is  an  honored  elder. 
His  birth  in  a  Christian  home  and  the  excellent 
training  he  there  received  bore  early  fruit,  and  when 
quite  young  he  showed  unmistakable  marks  of 
Christian  discipleship  and  united  with  the  church 
of  his  parents.  He  graduated  from  Albany  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  in  1889  from  Union  College  with  honors. 
He  took  his  theological  course  in  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary,  graduating  in  1892,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany  in  May  of  that  year.  He  la. 
bored  with  marked  success  as  supply  at  Chester- 
town,  N.  Y.,  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  claims  of  the  foreign  mission  field  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  The  way  did  not  open  in  that 
direction,  and  in  April,  1894,  he  accepted  an  urgent 
call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  circumstances  here  were  such  as  to 
render  the  work  peculiarly  difficult,  but  his  earnest 
labors,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  a  united  and 
courageous  people,  made  great  headway  against  ob¬ 
stacles,  so  that  the  progress  toward  better  things 
was  rapid  and  continuous.  Mr.  Cameron  did  not 
spare  himself  in  the  least,  and  in  January,  1895,  an 
attack  of  la  grippe  found  him  too  exhausted  to  throw 
off  disease.  At  the  physician's  command  he  left  the 
work  he  loved  and  went  South,  soon  resigning  his 
charge,  as  seemed  wise,  though  the  step  cost  him 
great  sorrow.  He  never  regained  his  health,  and 
since  then  has  been  slowly  yielding  to  the  insidious 
inroads  of  pumonary  disease.  He  died  without 
great  physical  suffering,  and  after  he  had  learned  to 
say  “Thy  will  be  done.”  To  all  who  knew  him,  Mr. 
Cameron  showed  the  traits  of  a  tme,  loving  and 
earnest  Christian  minister  to  an  unusual  degree. 
He  seemed  uncommonly  fitted  for  a  life  of  great 
power  and  usefulness,  while  he  showed  almost  ever- 
grace  and  beauty  of  character  so  becoming  in  a 
Cbristian  gentleman  and  pastor. 

Besides  his  parents,  two  sisters  and  two  older 
brothers,  all  earnest  Christian  workers  in  the  “Old 
First”  of  Albany,  Mr.  Cameron  left  a  loving  ar-d  be¬ 
loved  wife,  who  was  Miss  May  Baldwin'of  Flushing, 
L.  I.  During  the  fourteen  months  of  their  married 
life  she  has  been  his  unfailing  support  and  joy  dui- 
ing  tedious  and  cloudy  days,  devoting  herself  with¬ 
out  stint  to  labor  for  his  restoration  and  comfort. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  Thursday,  August 
6th,  at  his  father’s  home,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Robinson 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  an  intimate  friend,  officiating,  «s- 
'‘isted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crocker  of  Saratoga  and  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Waygood.  The  services  were  impres¬ 
sive  and  comforting  because  of  the  realization 
of  the  glory  that  meets  such  an  one  at  death.  It 
was  a  Christian  funeral  where  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends  felt  the  consoling  power  of  gospel  truths 
in  the  hour  of  death.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  the 
earthly  prelude  of  a  beautiful,  victorious  life. 

W.  C.  R. 


TIRED. 

[The  following  lines  are  sent  us  by  a  subscriber  of 
many  years,  who  says  that  they  were  sent  to  her  at 
the  beginning  of  a  long  “shut-in”  period,  and  proved 
so  great  a  source  of  strength  and  comfort  that  she 
desires  to  pass  them  on  to  others  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.— Editor.] 

Tired,  so  tired," 

Heart  and  sonl  and  brain 
Utter  the  same  sad  plaint. 

Feel  the  same  dull,  heavy  pain. 

Tired  of  the  ceaseless  struagle 
Of  the  everlasting  strife. 

Of  the  weary  waitioK  and  yearning 
That  the  children  of  men  call  “life." 

Tired  of  listening  for  voices 
That  never  will  come  any  more. 

Waiting  for  the  sound  of  footsteps 
That  have  passed  to  the  ether  shore. 

Weary  of  rejoic'ng  and  sorrowing. 

Loving  and  bop’ng  In  vain; 

Tired  of  endless  striving 
For  that  which  I  never  shall  gain. 

Weary  of  thinking  and  thinking. 

Oh,  sonl,  wilt  thou  never  cease  ? 

Worn  out  and  tired  and  weary. 

Shalt  thou  never  know  peace  ? 

In  heaven. 

Ah  I  even  that  word 
Seems  a  meaninglesa  one  to-night. 

For  it  seemeth  my  tear-dimmed  eyes 
Could  not  bear  heaven’s  g'orious  light; 

That  I'd  be  weary  of  the  endless  singing. 

And  my  faltering,  stammering  tongue 
Could  not  raise  one  hallelujah. 

Could  not  join  the  angels’  song; 

And  amiii  the  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  bright  angelic  throng, 

I  should  still  be  tired,  weary. 

And  long  to  be  alone. 

“  Tired,  so  tired,” 

All  earth  takes  up  the  sad  refrain; 

“  Tired,  so  tired,” 

Murmur  the  wind  and  rain. 

Oh.  for  rest ! 

That  heart  and  brain  and  will 
Might  cease  their  aching,  thinking,  working. 

And  be  still. 

Oblivious  sleep  would  be  so  sweet. 

No  more  to  know 

Aught  of  life's  yearnings,  hopes  or  fears. 

Its  joys  or  woe. 

A  dreamless  sleep  I 
Through  ages  past 
Still  to  sleep  on 
In  perfect  rest. 

Eternal  life  I  I  know  'tis  great. 

But,  oh  I  to  niitht  it  seems  a  weight 
My  spirit  cannot  bear. 

I  cannot  think  of  life 
Without  its  strife. 

Its  care. 

How  can  my  soul  live  on 
And  yet  its  suffering  gone  7 
E'ernal  life  I  no,  far  more  sweet 
Its  never-ending,  dreamless  s’eep; 

And  yet,  O  coward  sonl, 

Whst  dost  thou  say  7 
Would'st  fling  thy  heritage. 

Blood-bought,  away  7 

Father,  forgive; 

I  know  Thy  word  is  true; 

I  do  believe 

In  heaven  is  perfect  rest. 

All  sorrows  cease. 

Thy  weary  children  there 
Find  perfect  peace. 

And  yet,  oh  Qod,  forgive; 

I  know,  but  cannot  feel. 

Teach  me  to  trust  Thee  more. 

These  wild  thoughts  still. 

“  Tired,  so  tired,” 

Each  thought  comes  with  a  throb  of  pain. 

But  another  mom  will  come, 

I  shall  be  strong  again; 

This  weakness,  weariness  will  pass  away. 

Ghrd's  word  is  sure:  “Thy  strength  shall  be 
Even  as  thy  day." 

To-morrow  strength  will  come  to  meet  life’s  ti  ials. 

Bravely  bear  sorrow’s  sting. 

And  immortality  will  seem 
A  glorious  thing. 

Bat  not  to-night— my  tear-dimmed  eyes 
Cannot  pierce  life’s  deep  mysteries, 

God’s  glorious  purpose  see. 

But  I  do  trast  in  Thee  I 

Oh  God  I  Thy  way-worn,  suffering  earth-child  keep. 
Thou  “  glvest  Thy  beloved  sleep," 

“And  I  am  weary.” 


August  13,  1896. 
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The  Bible  Doctrine  op  Man;  or,  The  An 
tbropology  and  Psychology  of  Scripture. 
By  John  Laidlaw,  M.A.,  l3.  D  ,  Professor 
of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Rearranged. 
1895  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $5. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  book.  Originally 
issued  as  the  “Seventh  Series  of  the  Cunning¬ 
ham  Lectures,”  it  now  appears  in  a  new  and 
improved  form.  The  six  original  lectures 
have  been  broken  into  sixteen  chapters,  and 
the  substance  of  the  former  notes  incorporated 
into  the  text,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
“as  notes  on  the  several  chapters  to  which  it 
is  immediately  relevant  ”  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  “to present  in  one  view  the  Bible  The- 
okgy  and  Philosophy  of  Man  and  bis  Nature” 
(Pref  ,  p  vi).  Accordingly  Dr.  Laidlaw  treats 
succesi'ivtly  of  the  Bible  account  of  man’s 
origin,  of  his  nature  (the  Bible  psychology), 
of  his  primitive  state  (including  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  image),  of  his  nature  as  fallen 
(including  sin  and  death),  of  the  psychology 
of  the  new  life,  of  man’s  nature  and  a  future 
state. 

This  arrangement  has  two  great  merits.  In 
the  first  place,  it  gathers  together  in  a  single 
Treatment  the  matter  presented  by  both  Testa¬ 
ments,  thus  giving  the  student  who  is  apt  to 
be  confused  by  the  specializations  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  Biblical  tbeolcgy  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  regarded  as  a  whole. 
The  other  is  even  greater.  It  is  the  inclusion 
in  the  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man  cf  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  New  Testament  views  of  the 
new  life  in  Christ,  matter  which  is  too  often 
neglected  in  discussions  of  Biblical  anthro¬ 
pology.  We  could  wish  that  Dr.  laidlaw  had 
been  somewhat  more  sparing  of  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  questions  cf  current  apologetics  (e. 
g.,  p.  38  sq.,  the  theory  of  evolution^  and 
domgatics  (p.  151  sq.,  the  divine  image;  p 
233  sq  ,  death  the  penalty  of  sin).  There  is 
always  danger  of  importing  into  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Biblical  language  ideas  and  doctrines 
which,  however  true  and  important,  are  yet 
of  a  later  date.  From  this  danger  we  do  not 
think  that  our  author  has  always  held  himself 
quite  free.  Yet  what  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  strict  Biblical  theologian  is  perhaps  a 
fault,  may  be  an  advantage  to  one  addressing 
the  wider  public  to  which  the  author  appeals. 
Certainly  one  who  desires  to  know  what  has 
been  taught  by  theologians  of  different  ages 
on  the  great  questions  of  doctrine  here  dis¬ 
cussed,  will  6nd  in  Dr.  Laidlaw  a  convenient 
guide.  Not  the  least  merit  of  the  book  is  the 
well  chosen  bibliography  which  precedes  each 
chapter. 

Christianity  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  First  Settlement  down  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D  D.  Re¬ 
vised  Edition.  New  York:  Hunt  and 
Eaton.  $3  50. 

This  is  not  a  denominational  history,  though 
it  comes  from  a  denominational  publishing 
house.  It  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  this 
country  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion, 
and  a  study  also  of  religion  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  environment  in  a  new  country  like 
our  own.  Necessarily  restricted  by  the  limits 
of  the  volume  (a  thick  octavo),  it  is  largely 
a  compendium  of  facts,  yet  not  wholly  so;  the 
facts  are  so  grouped  that_  they  may  be  intelli- 1 


gently  studied  and  their  meaning  apprehended. 
The  volume  is  provided  with  maps,  charts, 
tables,  index  and  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  Poor  in  Great  Cities.  Their  Problems 
and  What  is  Doing  to  Solve  Them.  By 
Robert  A.  Woods,  W.  T,  Elsing.  Jacob  A, 
Riis,  Willard  Parsons,  Evert  J.  Wendell, 
Ernest  Flagg,  William  Jewett  Tucker, 
Joseph  Kirkland,  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Ed¬ 
mund  R.  Spearman,  Jessie  White  Mario, 
Oscar  Craig.  Illustrated.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $3. 

Readers  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  will  hardy 
have  forgotten  these  papers,  which  appeared 
in  that  periodical  in  1891-1893.  Each  one  of 
them  has  a  special  importance  both  from  its 
subject  and  its  writer,  for  the  writers  of  these 
chapters  are  specialists  in  their  subjects,  which 
are  among  the  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  in¬ 
telligent  people.  The  problem  of  the  poor  of 
great  cities  is  the  problem  of  civilization  to¬ 
day.  In  each  city  it  is  the  same,  yet  in  each 
it  is  different :  the  circumstances  of  race,  en¬ 
vironment,  labor,  are  alike  in  no  two  commu¬ 
nities.  Equally  dissimilar  is  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  writers,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the  book :  the 
city  missionary,  the  police  reporter,  the  col¬ 
lege  president,  the  novelist,  the  newspaper 
editor,  the  statistician,  the  architect,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  philanthropist,  see  the  problem  from 
many  angles,  and  in  varied  lights. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Bret  volume  of  the  Miscellanies  of  Rev, 
Thomas  Peck,  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  The 
ology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia,  contains  bis  more  popular  writings 
and  lectures.  They  are  classed  by  the  editor, 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Johnson,  D  D.,  under  four 
beads :  The  Relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Poor, 
The  Worship  of  the  Church,  The  Worship  of 
the  Church  Paganized,  and  Biographical  Lec¬ 
tures.  (Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publics 
tion,  Ricmhond,  Va.  $2.) - Bible  Chronol¬ 

ogy  Carefully  Unfolded,  by  the  Rev.  Smith  B. 
Ooodenow,  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is 
a  Bible  chronology  which  is  strikingly  definite 
and  evident  to  the  searcher  after  truth ;  that 
there  is  no  outside  chronology  at  all  reliable 
to  set  aside  the  Bible  cnronology,  and  that 
therefore  the  Scriptures  are  historically  truth¬ 
ful,  giving  a  correct  account  of  events  and 
dates.  A  great  deal  of  painstaking  effort  has 
gone  to  the  making  of  this  book.  (Revell. 
$1.) - The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  and  Ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  National  Educational  Associa 
tion  held  last  year  in  Denver,  Col.,  have  been 
published  in  a  bulky  octavo,  and  include  a 
body  of  valuable  matter.  This  association  is 
yearly  taking  on  greater  importance,  as  was 
evident  a  few  weeks  ago  when  it  met  in  conven 
tion  at  Buffalo.  In  the  present  volume  there 
are  many  able  papers  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments — kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary, 
higher,  normal  manual  and  industrial,  music, 
art,  business,  science,  child  study,  physical; 
and  in  many  cases  the  discussions  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  papers.  Statistical  matter  of 

value  is  included. - Such  volumes  as  Skepti 

cism  Assailed  have  their  use,  although  they 
make  no  appeal  to  those  who  have  large  op¬ 
portunities  for  reading.  The  author  of  this 
quarto  volume  is  the  Hon.  Britton  H.  Tabor; 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  puts  the 
work  on  a  more  dignified  plane  than  would 
at  first  appear  to  be  its  own,  judging  from  the 
claims  of  the  title  page  and  the  illustrations. 
These  are  numerous,  and  all  of  well  known 
Biblical  pictures.  The  secondary  title  of  the 
volume  is  The  Stronghold  of  Infidelity  Over 
turned,  being  a  Powerful  Representation  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Absolute  Truth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  Facts  and  Argu¬ 
ments  in  Evidence  of  the  Object  of  Christ’s 
Mission  on  Earth.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Park; 


hurst  speaks  with  high  approbation  of  the 
candid  and  deliberate  way  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  interrogated  the  Scriptures.  Lord 
Lyttleton’s  famous  treatise  on  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul  is  included  in  the  volume.  (Syn¬ 
dicate  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Elementary  English  by  Robert  C.  Metcalf  and 
Orville  T.  Bright  is  designed  for  a  three  years 
course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  grammar. 
Its  merits  are  numerous:  first  in  dealing  effi¬ 
ciently  with  usual  grammatical  errors  in  com¬ 
mon  speech ;  second,  in  the  large  appeal  to 
the  observation  of  familiar  things  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  topics  for  the  children’s  composition 
exercises ;  third,  in  the  practical  usefulness  of 
many  of  the  written  exercises.  (American 

Book  Company.  40  cents). - The  first  part 

of  Mr.  Qreenough  White’s  Outline  of  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  English  Literature  covers  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a  text  book  for  advanced  students 
from  a  somewhat  new  point  of  view,  the  in¬ 
terest  being  concentrated  not  so  much  on  the 
authors  as  on  the  process  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  Literary  Ages.  (Ginn.) - 

Laboratory  Work  in  Chemistry  by  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Keiser  of  Bryn  Mawr,  is  a  small  book 
of  direcctions  for  laboratory  experiments  in 
general  inorganic  chemistry.  It  is  designed 
to  supplement,  not  to  replace  class-room  work. 

(American  Book  Company.  50  cents  ) - An 

Outline  Study  of  United  States  History  by  Har- 
len  Godard  is  just  what  it  professes  to  be:  a 
topical  outline  of  leading  events.  This  out 
line  is  accompanied  by  directions  for  studying, 
with  a  list  of  reference  books.  (Bardeen, 

Syracuse.  60  cents.) - Graduate  Courses, 

1896-7,  is  a  publication  authorized  by  the 
Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs,  giving  an¬ 
nouncements  of  advance  courses  of  instruction 
offered  to  graduate  students  in  twenty-four 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
C.  A.  Dumway  of  Harvard,  is  editor  in  chief. 

(Leach,  Sbewell  and  Sanborn.  25  cents  ) - 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Lit 
erature.  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  tells  us  he  has  attempted  to  show  how 
each  of  the  chief  Amercian  authors  infiuenced 
and  was  infiuenced  by  his  time,  and  bow  each 
of  them  was  related  to  the  others,  personally 
and  artistically.  Such  a  purpose  at  once 
raises  a  work  of  this  kind  above  the  common 

level  of  the  text  book. - The  third  part  o 

All  the  Year  Round.  A  Nature  Reader  tel 
about  the  things  children  may  find  out  of 
doors  in  the  Spring.  We  have  already  com¬ 
mented  on  this  valuable  little  series,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  excellent  method  of  teaching  natural 
science  in  the  St  Paul  public  schools.  Miss 
Frances  L.  Strong  of  the  St.  Paul  Teachers’ 
Training  School  is  the  editor  of  the  book  and 
the  writer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pretty 
and  natural  little  stories  about  Pussy  Willow, 
the  Lilac  Twig  and  so  on,  but  Hans  Anderson, 
Bryant  and  others  are  drawn  upon.  Miss 
Gertrude  A.  Striker,  a  teacher  of  drawing  in 
St.  Paul,  makes  the  delightfully  suggestive 
illustrations.  (Ginn.) 

An  Ethical  Movement  is  an  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  of  lectures  by  W.  S.  Sheldon,  lecturer  of 
the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Sheldon 
is  one  of  that  number  of  thoughtful  men  “en¬ 
dowed  with  a  deeply  religious  nature  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  conventional  orthodox  faith,”  who 
have  been  driven  gradually  to  abandon  many 
of  the  views  of  their  earlier  days.  He  has 
found  in  the  Ethical  Movement,  so  ably  orig¬ 
inated  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  that 
which  has  “met  the  cravings  of”  bis  “relig¬ 
ious  nature”  and  made  up  to  him  for  what  he 
bad  lost.  That  there  are  so  many  young  men 
whom  these  words  accurately  describe,  is  due, 
we  cannot  but  believe,  to  the  reluctance  of 
ultra-conservative  parents  and  pastors— not  to 
abandon  and  modify  their^belief,  but — to  ao- 
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oept  the  new  light  thrown  upon  it,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  shines  out  in  the  un 
folding  and  devdopinent  of  the  truth  they 
hold.  These  lectures  are  extremely  interest 
ing,  as  showing  how  young  men  of  this  kind 
look  at,  how  they  struggle  for,  truth,  through 
a  vagueness  and  a  mistiness  that  seems  to  us 
sadly  unnecessary.  It  is  an  important  book, 
or  rather,  it  ought  to  be  found  so  by  pastors 
and  religious  teachers,  giving  them  the  reve¬ 
lation  they  need  of  the  minds  of  many  earn¬ 
est,  noble-hearted  young  men.  A  typical 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  leo 
ture  on  the  “  Ethical*  Christ,  where,  after 
asking  what  there  is  left  of  the  Christ  for 
those  who  can  accept  neither  the  historical 
nor  the  mystical  view,  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  author  finds  it 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  in  its  symbolism  of 
absolute  surrender:  finds  “the  supremo  signi¬ 
ficance”  of  the  mystical  as  well  as  of  the  his¬ 
torical  Christ  “all  conveyed  to  us  by  His 
death.”  (Macmillan.  81-75.) 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  figures  in  “The  New  Church” 
(Swedenborgian),  a  celebrated  teacher  before 
he  became  a  preacher  and  discovered  the  high 
character  of  his  oratorical  ability.  He  was  also 
a  prolific  writer,  his  works  for  children  being 
especially  good.  Progress  in  Spiritnal  Know 
ledge  is  a  memorial  volume,  having  been  edited 
after  bis  death  by  William  L.  Mercedes,  who 
prefaces  it  with  an  interesting  chapter  of  biog¬ 
raphy.  In  the  volume  Mr.  Giles’s  religious 
views  are  interestingly  and  intelligently  set 
forth.  (American  New  Church  Tract  and 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.) 

It  is  perilous  to  go  too  literally  into  the 
Aspects  of  Heaven^  a  subject  on  which  the 
Rev.  Burdett  Hart,  D.D.,  has  written  fourteen 
brief  chapters;  but  he  has  been  careful  to  re¬ 
frain  from  dogmatism.  Neither  has  be  said 
anything  particularly  new.  But  he  has  treated 
the  familiar  speculations  in  a  simple,  reverent 
way,  which  will  no  doubt  bring  comfort  and 
stimulus  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  The 
book  is  well  bound,  in  a  case.  (American 
Tract  Society.  75  cents. ) 

A  tiny  volume,  small  enough  even  for  a 
woman’s  pocket  if  it  were  a  thought  shorter, 
contains  Dr.  Marcus  Dodd’s  Studies  in  Zech- 
ariah,  entitled.  The  Visions  of  a  Prophet.  It 
is  a  model  of  the  popular  exposition  of  proph¬ 
ecy,  in  the  three  particulars  of  the  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  text,  their  immediate  ap 
plication  to  them  to  whom  the  prophecy  was 
given,  and  the  lessons  which  readers  of  a  later 
time  may  properly  draw  from  them  for  their 
own  use  The  critical  question  is  touched  on 
not  as  a  matter  of  preface,  but  where  it  arises, 
at  the  close  of  chapter  viii,  but  only  just  so 
far  as  is  needed  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
which  inevitably  beclouds  the  mind  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  at  this  point.  The  applications  of 
truth  are  large  and  strong,  not  so  much  to 
individual  needs  as  to  the  larger  problems  of 
the  present  time.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  50  cents). 

The  venerable  B.  B.  Comegys,  LL.  D.,  well 
known  for  bis  writings  on  moral  and  religious 
themes,  has  compiled  a  Presbyterian  Prayer 
Book  for  public  worship,  with  services  tor 
thirteen  Sundays.  The  prayers  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  written  by  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  have  the  dignity  and 
fervor  for  which  the  pulpit  services  of  the 
Kirk  are  noted.  Dr.  Comegys  has  prepared 
this  little  book  “as  another  contribution  to 
the  dignity  and  comfort  and  spirituality  of 
public  worship.”  It  deserves  a  wide  accept 
ance.  (Sherman  and  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  same  author’s  book 
for  family  worship.  Thirteen  Weeks  of  Prayer 
for  the  Family,  is  issued  by  the  Revells.  Dr. 


Comegys’s  worthy  aim  in  this  work  is  to 
“contribute”  to  the  dignity  and  comfort  and 
spirituality  of  family  worship.  To  this  end 
he  has  gone  to  many  sources  for  appropriate 
prayers  and  thanksgivings.  (Revell.  75  cts  ) 

George  J.  Romanes’s  An  Examination  of 
Weismanism,  appears  as  number  18  of  The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Science  Library.  These  chapters 
were  prepared  as  a  section  of  the  second  vol 
ume  of  the  author’s  work,  Darwin  and  after 
Darwin,  but  were  revised  from  that  work  in 
the  interest  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  as 
Prof.  Weisman’s  system  is  still  in  the  stage 
of  rapid  growth.  That  great  scientist’s  name 
is  mainly  associated  with  the  question  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  character,  which 
Weisman  denies ;  but  this  part  of  bis  doctrine 
is  omitted  from  the  present  discussion.  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.  35  cents.) 

Gospel  Pictures  and  Story  Sermons  by  D.  W. 
Whittle,  are  written  for  children  in  animated 
style  and  illustrated  with  well  known  pictures, 
good  and  bad.  The  method  is  very  much  that 
of  the  story  applications  of  the  Sunday-school 
Lesson  papers,  though  above  the  average 
standard  of  such  papers.  (Revell  50  cents). 

A  delightful  little  “book  to  bold  in  the 
band”  and  a  pleasant  book  to  read,  is  Mrs. 
Julia  C.  R.  Dorr’s  A  Cathedral  Plgnmage, 
the  record  of  a  tour  among  English  cathe¬ 
drals.  Her  descriptions  are  very  graphic, 
and  she  no  doubt  is  succeeding  in  what  she 
says  is  a  main  purpose  of  her  book— helping 
those  cathedral  lovrrswho  may  not  with  their 
own  eyes  see  these  poems  and  prayers  and 
histories  in  stone,  to  see  them  through  hers. 
(Macmillan.  75  cents. ) 

A  very  notable  advance  in  mathematical 
text  books  is  Elements  of  Geometry,  by  An 
drew  W.  Phillips,  Ph.D. ,  and  Irving  Fisher, 
Pb.D. ,  in  which  the  use  of  photo  engravings 
brings  the  entire  collection  of  geometries] 
models  within  reach  of  every  student.  (Har¬ 
per.  81.75  ) - Select  American  Classics  con 

tains  selections  from  Irving’s  Sketch  Book, 
Webster’s  Orations  and  Emerson’s  Essays,  with 
an  introduction  and  sketch  of  Irving.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company.  tiO  cents.) 

Bar  Harbor,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  illus 
trated  by  C.  S.  Reinhart,  is  the  third  in  the 
Amercian  Summer  Resort  Series,  and  has  the 
general  characteristics  of  Robert  Grant  The 
North  Shore,  and  W.  C.  Brownell’s  Newport, 
which  preceded  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
guide  book  series,  very  delightful  for  those 
who  cannot  go  to  these  pleasant  places,  ano 
still  more  delightful,  no  doubt,  for  those  who 
can.  Mr.  Crawford  gives  the  climate  of  Mt. 
Desert  a  rather  bad  name— at  least  to  those 
who  are  not  indifferent  to  fog  “effects.”  (Scrib¬ 
ners.  75  cents.) 

Honor  Ormthwaite,  a  novel  by  the  author  of 
Lady  Jean’s  Vagaries,  is  not  a  particularly 
strong  nor  original  English  story  turning  on  a 

concealed  first  marriage.  (Harper.  §1). - 

Jerry  the  Dreamer,  by  William  Pyne,  is  Amer¬ 
ican  through  and  through.  The  hero  is  a 
country  boy  who  goes  on  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper,  becomes  a  socialist,  and  sees  many  sor 
rows  because  of  his  want  of  practical  or  rather 
of  logical  faculty.  There  is  an  incipient  trag¬ 
edy,  but  all  ends  well.  (The  Same.  81  25) 

- In  the  Stories  by  English  Authors  Series, 

the  volume  Italy  contains  short  stories  by 
James  Payn,  M.  E.  Norris,  A.  Mary  F.  Robin 
son,  Laurence  Olipbant  and  Anthony  Trollope. 
The  volume  Africa  has  stories  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  J.  Sanders,  W. 
C.  Scully,  Percy  Hemingway  and  the  anony¬ 
mous  story  Mary  Musgrave.  A  collection  which 
argue  very  cogently  that  all  the  stories  had 
not  been  told  when  these  were  written. 
,  (Scribners.  75  cents  a  volume.  ) 


Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer  and  Trostum  Trost,  by 
W.  H.  Riebl.  have  been  edited  for  school  use 
by  Miss  K.  S.  Sibler  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege.  They  are  pleasant  little  stories,  and  the 
editor  has  been  wisely  frugal  of  notes.  (Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company.  80  cents). - In  the 

same  series  is  Madame  von  Ebner  Esohen- 
baeb’s  Krambambuli  and  Klaussmann’s  Me- 
moiren  eines  Offizierburschen,  edited  for  be- 
giners  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd.  (25  cents). 

lilTERAKY  NOTES. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  be 
danger  that  St.  Nicholas  would  grow  self  con¬ 
scious,  or  would  make  the  children  who  read 
it— that  is,  all  children— self-conscious.  If 
there  ever  was  such  a  danger  it  is  past ;  month 
by  month  the  children’s  beautiful  visitor 
grows  larger  in  scope  and  stronger  in  tone, 
while  not  losing  one  particle  of  its  high  liter¬ 
ary  character.  The  August  number  is  so  full 
of  admirable  features  that  it  is  simply  impos 
Bible  to  even  mention  them  all.  The  sympa 
thetic  articles  on  Eugene  Field,  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  bis  manuscripts,  bis  song  The 
Rockaby  Lady,  set  to  music,  tbe  wonderful 
realization  of  tbe  virtues  inherent  in  A  Sand 
Pile  (by  Harry  M.  Lay),  Mrs  Richards’s  de¬ 
lightful  little  verses  The  Needle,  The  Thread, 
C  C.  Jenok’s  nonsense  verses.  The  Very  Good 
Friends,  are  only  a  few  of  them.  The  breadth 
of  scope  which  child  literature  may  attain  is 
shown  in  such  articles  as  Mrs.  Pennell’s  des 
cription  of  The  Palis  at  Sinai,  and  the  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  story  by  Fanny  Locke  Mackenzie, 
The  Little  Duchess  and  the  Lion-Tamer.  (Cen¬ 
tury  Company  ) 

The  first  article  in  the  August  Treasury  is  an 
illustrated  description  of  the  work  at  North- 
field,  with  a  portrait  of  Mt.  Moody,  Dr  W. 
E.  Barton  of  Boston,  contributes  a  sermon, 
and  there  are  outlines  from  several  eminent 
preachers  and  college  presidents. 

Tbe  August  Arena  contains  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Bibliographies  of  Literature  Dealing 
with  Vital.  Social  and  Economic  Problems. 
It  deals  with  tbe  Land  and  the  Land  Question, 
and  is  carefully  compiled  by  Tbos.  E.  Will, 
A  M.,  professor  of  Prolitical  Economy  in  the 
Agricultural  State  College  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  article  in  tbe  August  Forum. 
Tbe  writer  is  her  life  long  friend,  the  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward.  What  is  probably  the  last 
production  of  the  late  M.  Jules  Simon,  ex¬ 
premier  of  the  French  Republic,  an  article 
entitled  A  French  College  Sixty  Years  Ago, 
is  an  uncommonly  interesting  essay  full  of 
reminiscences  of  his  early  career.  Other 
articles  are  Mr.  Godkin  on  the  West.  A  Pro 
test,  by  Charles  8.  Gleed  of  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Tbe  Financial  Bronco,  by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  of 
Los  Angeles,  California;  The  Next  American 
University,  by  William  MacDonald  of  Bow 
doin  Coll  ge  :  Social  and  Economic  Influence 
of  tbe  Bicycle,  by  J.  B.  Bishop;  Altruism  in 
Economics,  by  W.  H  Mallock  ;  three  articles 
giving  imperative  reasons  for  Republican  Con¬ 
trol,  by  Senators  Justin  S.  Morrill,  S  M. 
Cullom  and  Gen.  Horace  Porter;  the  second 
paper  on  Modern  Archaeology,  by  J  Genoa 
dius ;  The  Matrimonial  Market,  by  Edward 
Cary,  and  a  story  of  tbe  Significance  of  the 
Canadian  Elections,  by  George  Stewart,  Edi 
tor  of  the  Quebec  Cbronioler. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Pith  of  Astronomy;  S. 

G.  Bayne. - A  Story  of  the  Heavenly  Camp-fires; 

By  One  with  a  New  Name. - Black  Diamonds; 

Maurus  Jokai.  Transiated  by  Frances  A.  Gerard. 

American  Baptist  Pubiication  Society:  Shadow 

and  Substance;  George  C.  Needham. - Conflict 

and  Conquest;  George  C.  Needham. 

The  Orange  Journal  Publishing  Company:  Thesis 
on  the  New  Universalism  R. 

.1.  A.  Rowland,  Philadelphia:  Songs  Tried  and 
Proved. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company:  The  Thirtl  Volume; 
Fergus  Hume. - Sons  of  Belial;  William  Westall. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Money  and  Banking;  Horace 
White. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July:  Babyland;  Chretien  Evangtilique. 

For  August:  Bookbuyer;  Book  News;  Century; 
American  Journal  of  Science;  Progress  of  the  World; 
Home  Missionary:  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Cambrian; 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  Forum;  Missionary  Rec¬ 
ord;  Preachers’  Magazine;  Littell;  W’indtor;  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine:  Good  Words;  Carson’s  Monthly; 
Our  Animal  Friends;  Christian  Literature;  Wo¬ 
mankind;  American  Kitchen;  Good  Housekeeping; 
International  Magazine. 
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A  SERMON  TO  BICYCLISTS. 

By  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw.  D.D. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  was  in 
the  wheels. — Ezekiel  1:20. 

One  of  the  most  remarkabie  developments 
of  this  remarkable  age  is  the  expanding  pop 
ularity  of  the  bicycle.  Ten  years  ago  only  a 
few  people  rode— here  and  there  one  and  all 
together  but  a  small  minority;  now  almost 
everybody  rides,  men,  women  and  children, 
whether  old  or  young,  large  or  small,  glad  or 
grave,  graceful  or  awkward,  all  in  a  merry, 
motley,  multitudinous  procession  hurrying 
past  you. 

Some  say  it  is  a  fad,  a  social  freak,  a  fleet 
ing  fashion,  and  will  soon  take  its  leave.  I 
do  not  believe  it.  There  were  reasons,  good 
reasons,  why  croquet  playing  and  roller  skat 
ing  should  have  gone  out  of  vogue,  but  no 
such  reasons  are  present  in  the  case  of  the 
bicycle.  Logic  is  on  its  side,  hygiene  is  on 
its  side,  common  sense  and  the  common 
senses  are  also  on  its  side ;  and  with  such 
allies  as  these,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sport  will 
be  driven  from  the  field.  It  has  met  a  physi¬ 
cal  need  to  which  the  world  will  never  consent 
to  return ;  it  has  set  a  chord  of  our  human 
life  to  vibrating  which  society  will  not  be 
willing  to  have  pass  again  into  silence ;  it  has 
made  a  practical  contribution  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  humanity  will  stoutly  refuse  to  re¬ 
linquish. 

First  of  all,  it  has  contributed  generously  to 
the  public  health.  Men  who  would  never  take 
any  real  exercise  before,  except,  perhaps,  to 
walk  a  little,  or  play  an  occasional  outdoor 
game,  will  now  pedal  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
and  though  it  opens  all  the  pores  and  sets  the 
perspiration  copiously  to  flowing,  they  look 
upon  it  all  as  a  delightsome  pastime  and  plea 
sure.  A  wheel,  fortunately,  possesses  the 
power  of  deception,  and  here  hides  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  popularity.  It  mixes  work  and 
enjoyment  in  such  a  harmonious  and  delicate 
combination  that  the  exertion  is  forgotten  in 
the  keenness  and  relish  of  the  exhilaration  The 
pleasurable  sensation  produced  by  rapid  loco¬ 
motion  diverts  attention  from  the  physcial  ef¬ 
fort  required  to  effect  it,  while  the  resist¬ 
ance  offered  by  the  atmosphere  renders  a  rider 
insensible  to  the  discomforts  attendant  upon  a 
rise  of  temperature.  Hence  it  is  that  one  gets 
the  best  exercise  when  be  is  wheeling  without 
knowing  it,  and  that  which  under  other  condi 
tions  might  seem  laborious,  comes  to  be  re¬ 
garded  a  positive  pleasure.  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  thousands  of  men  have  been 
saved  the  past  year  from  nervous  collapse  or 
other  physical  disabilities  by  the  use  of  the 
bicycle.  Would  that  this  were  well  enough 
known  to  induce  every  man  of  sedentary  hab¬ 
its  to  take  instantly  to  the  wheel  I 

And  what  a  blessing  it  has  been  to  woman  I 
Whether  woman  has  always  been  a  benefit  to 
the  wheel,  may  be  a  question  with  some,  but 
no  one  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  converse 
of  that  query.  The  great  physical  sin  of  the 
fairer  sex  is  staying  within  doors  too  much. 
The  air  is  the  great  stimulant  and  restorer, 
nature’s  patented  elixir  of  life ;  and  the 
wheel,  by  coaxing  women  out  of  doors  and 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  its  fresh  and 
vigorous  currents,  has  put  them  into  posses 
sion  of  health-riches  that  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  acquired. 

The  wheel  also  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  spiritual  health  of  the  public,  not  only  by 
giving  people  stronger  bodies  and  thereby 
ensuring  them  greater  strength  of  soul— 
though  this  is  a  law  that  operates  much  more 
dynamically  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  sup¬ 
posing — but  by  according  the  soul  a  better  in¬ 
troduction  to  nature  and  a  closer  communion 
with  nature  than  it  is  usually  its  lot  to  have. 


There  is  a  calm  of  mind,  a  rest  of  spirit,  a 
strength  of  soul,  a  seriousness  of  character, 
derived  from  contact  with  the  woods  and  the 
streams  and  the  hills,  which  was  largely  denied 
to  the  multitude  till  the  bicycle  came  to  carry 
them  out  to  receive  these  gifts  at  nature’s  hand. 

Who  shall  estimate  the  contribution  the 
bicycle  has  made  to  the  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  public?  It  has  opened  new  roads 
and  improved  old  ones;  it  has  brought  out  of 
the- way  villages  and  hamlets  into  easy  com¬ 
munication  ;  it  has  enabled  country  boys  and 
girls  to  avail  themselves  of  distant  educational 
advantages,  rendered  those  who  before  were 
the  prisoners  of  isolation,  independent  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  conveyance,  and  made  trav¬ 
eling  inexpensive,  fascinating  and  easy.  Nor 
has  it  been  the  country  alone  that  has  been 
benefited  along  these  lines.  Our  great  cities, 
especially  our  own  Metropolis,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  this  favored  section  of  it,  owes  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  bicycle.  The  wheel 
has  brought  some  nuisances  with  it,  some 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks  which  we  all 
regret,  but  along  with  these,  counterbalancing 
these,  are  endowments  which  it  would  be  as 
unjust  as  ungrateful  to  underestimate. 

And  so  I  have  nothing  but  the  kindest  word 
to  say  for  the  wheel.  I  believe  in  it  and  re 
commend  it.  From  my  heart  1  thank  God 
for  it.  If  I  knew  the  name  of  its  original 
inventor  I  would  canonize  him.  But  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  a  human  invention  —  it 
came  to  us  straight  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
I  would  that  every  man  and  woman  in  every 
parish  rode  it.  I  am  confident  that  were  this 
the  case  I  should  have  fewer  sick  people  to 
visit,  fewer  aching  hearts  to  comfort,  fewer 
despondent  spirits  to  try  to  brighten,  and,  if 
my  philosophy  of  riding  were  adopted,  fewer 
delinquents  to  admonish  and  discipline. 

But  popularity  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Its 
tendency  is  exaggeration  and  excess.  Unless 
it  is  watched  it  is  sure  to  overdo  itself.  When 
it  gets  started  it  is  like  the  bicyle  in  the  hands 
of  a  novice,  it  is  not  easily  managed.  For 
this  reason,  because  bicycling  is  a  rage  and 
is  liable  to  become  a  craze,  we  must  look  to  the 
sober-minded,  serious  hearted  people  who  ride 
to  keep  the  sport  from  dropping  in  dignity  and 
respectability ;  and  as  they  admire  and  would 
honor  the  wheel,  as  they  seek  to  maintain 
their  own  self  respect, and  as  it  is  their  desire  to 
serve  the  well  being  of  society,  so  their  exam 
pie,  influence  and  effort  should  be  given  unre¬ 
servedly  to  the  resistance  of  any  and  every  evil 
attendant  upon  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle 

1  want  to  put  out  a  few  red-lights  for  the 
benefit  of  Christian  wheelmen.  They  mark 
the  chief  danger  places*  Steer  your  wheels 
away  whenever  you  come  in  sight  of  them 
and  caution  others  against  them. 

1.  Forfeiture  of  respectability  is  the  first  of 
these.  Bicycle  riding,  like  every  other  out¬ 
door  sport,  is  apt  to  tempt  a  person  to  cast 
aside  social  restraint,  to  forget  his  dignity, 
and  to  say  and  do  what  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  strenuously  avoid.  Hence 
it  is  that  perfectly  correct  young  men  and 
women,  whose  characters  are  unsullied  and 
who  would  never  think  of  elsewhere  compro 
mising  their  respectability,  the  moment  they 
get  upon  a  wheel  and  are  joined  by  other 
wheelmen,  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  freedom,  a 
social  unconcern,  that  is  the  forerunner  of  in¬ 
decorum,  if  not  indecency. 

It  is  known  that  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  ride  the  bicycle,  and  in¬ 
cluded  among  these  are  the  most  immoral  and 
degraded — women  who  bleach  their  hair,  wear 
a  questionable  costume,  and  ape  masculinity 
generally;  and  low-down  men  who  ride  chiefly 
because  the  sport  brings  them  into  the  com¬ 
pany  they  like  and  opens  the  way  to  a  con¬ 
genial  dissipation.  The  contact  of  such  peo¬ 


ple  contaminates  the  wheel.  Their  conduct 
gives  it  a  bad  name  and  tends  to  identify  the 
sport  with  immorality  and  social  ill  repute. 
Who  must  counteract  all  this  and  save  the 
wheel  from  disgrace  but  the  moral  young  men 
and  women  of  nur  churches?  They  must 
keep  guard  upon  themselves.  They  must  be 
punctilious  and  circumspect  to  the  last  degree, 
and  watch  their  words,  their  acts,  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  carfully  as  if  they  were  under 
parlor  chandeliers  or  around  a  five  o’clock  tea 
table. 

2.  I  put  the  second  red  light  out  over  a  rock 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  bicycle  path, 
as  into  many  another  of  the  paths  of  life- the 
bowlder  of  selfishness.  Run  into  that,  Chris¬ 
tian  bicyclists,  and  you  may  save  your  bones, 
but  your  character  will  be  shattered  as 
quickly  and  as  completely  as  your  wheel  would 
be  if  it  came  into  contact  with  a  block  of 
granite. 

One  of  the  police  captains  of  our  city  told 
me  the  other  day  that  bicycling  is  in  such 
high  favor  just  now,  that  patrolmen  fear  to 
attempt  the  arrest  of  a  wheelman  unless  it  be 
for  some  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  because 
judicial  findings  and  public  sentiment  alike 
are  certain  to  condone  the  offender  and  thus 
indirectly  condemn  the  officer.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  bad.  That 
effect  is  already  apparent  in  the  independence 
and  self  importance  shown  by  many  of  our 
wheelmen,  who  ride  on  as  regardless  of  others 
as  if  they  were  high-born  kings  or  reckless 
savages.  Remember  others  have  rights  as 
well  as  yourselves,  and  that  those  rights  should 
be  sacredly  respected.  Every  man  who  takes 
his  Christianity  with  him  on  his  wheel,  nay, 
every  man  that  remembers  when  he  is  on  hie 
wheel  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  will  consider 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community  through 
which  he  is  riding  and  studiously  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  disturbs  it ;  he  will  preserve  the 
safety  of  the  street  crossings,  and  no  more 
think  of  endangering  a  pedestrian  than  of 
wrecking  a  railroad  train ;  and  even  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  foibles  of  the  over-strict  and  Puri¬ 
tanic  he  will  treat  with  delicacy  and  consid¬ 
eration.  The  time  has  come  when  preachers 
must  charge  Christian  people  to  take  their 
religion  with  them  when  they  wheel,  and  bid 
them  remember  that  unselfishness,  otherism, 
is  its  chief  grace  and  glory. 

8.  Another  red  light  must  be  hung  over  the 
byway  of  dissipation.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as 
a  byway,  but  it  might  better  be  called  a  high¬ 
way.  It  is  broad  and  open,  smoothly  paved, 
and  has  a  down  hill  grade,  and  if  a  bicyclist 
once  gets  upon  this  road,  so  great  will  be  his 
momentum  ere  he  knows  it,  that  it  will  be 
well  nigh  impossible  for  him  to  stop.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  for  a  wheelman  to  make  a  mistake 
and  enter  on  this  course.  The  exhaustion 
which  comes  from  riding,  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  excitability  of  nerve  produced,  the 
free  and  easy  fellowship  it  engenders,  and  the 
natural  cheer  and  hilarity  accompanying  the 
sport,  are  calculated  to  initiate  and  encourage 
the  habit  of  imbibing.  And  many  a  young 
man  who,  under  such  conditions  stops  into  a 
saloon  by  the  way  and  takes  a  drink,  simply 
as  he  assures  his  conscience  to  slake  his  thirst, 
starts  upon  the  downward  grade  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  unless  some  unusual  power  inter¬ 
venes,  he  will  land  at  the  bottom  a  complete 
wreck.  Beware  of  the  danger  signal  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  highway  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  and  avoid  it  in  your  wheslirg  as  you 
would  a  precipice  or  a  quicksand. 

4.  But  theideepestland  most  dangerous  pitfall, 
into  which  no  bicyclist  should  ever  allow  him¬ 
self  to  ride  his  wheel,  is  Sunday  desecration. 
Is  bicycle  riding  on  Sunday  wicked?  Not 
necessarily  in  itself.  When  a  wheelman’s 
errand  is  either  mercy  or  necessity  it  certainly 
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is  not,  and  there  are  other  cases  when  it 
would  be  easy  to  conceive  of  one’s  riding  with 
impunity.  It  is  surely  less  harm  to  ride  to 
church  on  a  wheel  than  to  take  the  cars  or 
drive  a  team  there.  I  am  willing  to  go  farther 
than  this.  I  believe  that  a  young  man  who 
is  closely  confined  during  the  week  and  who 
when  Sunday  afternoon  comes,  having  been 
in  his  place  at  morning  service,  quietly  mounts 
his  wheel  and  rides  out  into  the  country  by 
himself  or  with  a  congenial  friend,  avoiding 
the  crowd  and  refraining  from  disorder,  may 
return  at  night  with  no  more  compunction  of 
conscience  to  disturb  him  than  the  man  who 
takes  a  peaceful  Sunday  afternoon  walk,  and 
far  lees  than  one  who  harnesses  his  horse  and 
drives  for  recreation. 

When  does  a  wheelman  desecrate  the  Lord’s 
day!  In  at  least  three  cases: 

(а)  When  he  breaks  the  law  upon  which 
the  observance  of  the  day  rests.  That  law  is 
a  law  of  both  God  and  man,  a  law  necessary 
to  humanity’s  good,  and  therefore  a  law  issued 
as  an  edict  from  heaven.  It  is  the  law  of 
Sabbatical  rest  -one  day  in  seven  different 
from  the  others,  and  yielding  preparation, 
spiritual  and  physical,  for  the  others;  a  holy 
day,  set  apart  and  sanctified  for  the  ‘good  of 
mao.  and  hence  for  the  glory  of  God.  When, 
therefore,  a  wheelman  converts  the  Sabbath 
into  a  holiday,  riding  out  with  an  irreligious 
crowd  purely  for  the  sake  of  worldly  pleasure, 
and  ignoring  the  institutions  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  associated  with  the 
day,  and  to  whose  infiuence  he  owes  his 
weekly  respite  from  labor  on  that  day,  he  is 
breaking  a  law  so  sacred,  so  humanly  neces¬ 
sary  and  so  necessarily  divine,  that  its  viola 
tion  is  a  sin  for  which  he  will  ultimately  have 
to  answer  before  God  and  man  alike. 

(б)  When  it  disturbs  the  public  psace  and 
order.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  rights  of 
a  community,  and  none  of  these  is  more  invio 
late  than  that  of  Sabbath  rest  and  repose. 
No  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  day  may  be, 
if  one  lives  in  a  place  where  the  observance 
of  the  day  is  the  tradition,  the  custom  and  the 
law,  as  .it  is  throughout  our  country,  it  is  at 
once  unseemly,  unkindly,  and  unjust  to  tread 
that  right  under  foot,  and  with  reckless,  sel¬ 
fish  usurpation  transform  it  into  a  day  of  noisy 
sport  and  secularity. 

(c)  When  it  interferes  with  one’s  own  relig 
ious  life.  Some  bicyclists  I  meet  do  a  vast 
deal  of  shilly-shally  talking  about  going  out  on 
the  Sabbath  to  commune  with  nature,  and 
quote  to  you  that  time  worn  phrase  about 
finding  a  way  up  through  nature  to  nature’s 
God.  If  the  bicycle  meets  which  the  grei>t 
majority  of  wheelman  attend  on  the  Sabbath 
are  communings  with  nature,  if  pointing  one’s 
pedals  straight  for  Coney  Island  or  South 
Beach  or  Rockaway,  or  riding  in  a  gay, 
festive,  boisterous  crowd  up  and  down  the 
Boulevard,  is  finding  a  way  up  to  nature’s 
God,  then  may  the  good  Lord  give  Christian 
wheelmen  grace  enough  to  face  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  when  they  are  in  search  of  the 
path  that  leads  to  Him. 

There  is  another  current  quotation  which  I 
sometimes  hear  among  wheelmen.  It  is  a 
Biblical  one — our  Lord’s  own  words— "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath.”  They  are  arguing  against 
themselves  when  they  make  that  quotation. 
The  Sabbath  teas  made  for  man ;  but  what  is 
mant  Ail  bodyT  If  so,  then  he  is  right  in 
thinking  of  nothing  but  physical  rest  and  ex¬ 
ercise  on  the  Lord’s  day.  All  mind?  Then 
he  should  not  once  doubt  that  his  sole  duty  is 
to  compose  and  cultivate  his  mental  faculties, 
and  if  'communion  with  nature,  contact  with 
the  crowd,  will  develop  his  intellectuality, 
not  one  boor  of  the  sacred  twenty-four  should 
be  spent  in  any  other  way  but  in  wheeling. 


But  no  wheelman  would  be  willing  to  admit 
that  this  is  all  there  is  to  him,  would  het 
The  bicyclist  has  a  spiritual  nature  that  needs 
attention,  and  it  was  for  this  as  well  as  for 
his  mind  and  body  that  the  Sabbath  was  made. 
That  soul  will  never  be  elevated  or  purified 
by  the  example,  influence  or  association  of 
the  men  and  women  who  habitually  turn  the 
day  into  one  of  feasting,  frivolity  and  fun. 
Beware  of  these  great  dangers,  fellow  whed- 
men,  and  if  you  do  ride  on  the  Sabbath  go 
only  where  the  light  of  God’s  favor  can  will 
shine  upon  your  path  and  only  when  you  can 
know  that  His  presence  will  accompany  and 
bless  you. 

These  are  the  greatest  evils  which,  to  day, 
threaten  the  wheelman  and  his  wheel  I  ap 
peal  to  every  Christian  bi  cyclist  to  shun  them. 
Whenevtr,  wherever  you  ride,  let  your  devo 
tion  to  the  wheel,  your  own  respect  for  your 
self,  your  unselfish  regard  for  others,  and 
your  fear  of  "Him  with  whom  you  have  to 
do”  restrain  and  control  you.  The  spirit  of 
the  living  creatures  among  bicyclists,  as  with 
the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel’s  vision,  is  in  the 
wheels. 

FRUIT  FROM  THE  McALL  MISSION. 

“  If  rou  write  anitbiog  about  me,  put  in  this  verse, 

‘  In  my  distress  I  cried  untc  the  Lord  and  He  h  !ard  me.’  ” 
“Would  you  be  glad  if  the  story  of  God’s 
mercy  toward  you  should  be  told  to  help  some 
other  stuggling  soul?”  I  asked.  “Oh,  yes,” 
was  the  reply  in  a  feeble  voice,  “you  know 
my  life,  but  if  you  write  anything  about  me 
put  in  this  verse,  ‘In  my  distress  I  cried  unto 
the  Lord  and  He  heard  me.  ’” 

This  poor  woman  at  the  hospital  bad  become 
an  bumble  and  joyous  Christian  through  the 
grace  which  came  to  her  in  one  of  our  McAll 
meetings,  and  her  subsequent  life  had  proved 
her  conversion.  It  was  a  marvellous'.trans- 
formation  in  spirit  and  life  of  one  of  whom 
her  neighbors  said,  when  told  that  she  bad 
begun  a  Christian  life,  “She  converted  ;  never, 
she  is  always  drunk.”  Nevertheless  she  was 
converted. 

Madame  Ernestine  belonged  to'a  respectable 
family  and  passed  her  youth  quietly  in  her 
native  village.  While  she  was  still  young  she 
married,  and  within  a  few  years  was  left  a 
widow  with  three  children.  Before  his  death 
her  husband  extracted  from  ber  a  solemn 
promise  that  she  “would  never  remarry,  at 
least  until  after  the  majority  of  ber  youngest 
son.”  This  promise,  made  not  unwillingly, 
but  inconsiderately,  was  the  occasion  of  ber 
subsequent  miserable  life. 

Energetic  and  attractive,  she  performed  the 
duties  of  “ber  religiofl”  as  she  understood  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  without  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  faith  that  would  enable  her  to  over 
come  temptation.  The  temptation  came.  Her 
uninstructed  conscience  told  ber  that  she 
would  be  guilty  of  perjury  if  she  remarried, 
but  she  might  live  without  remarriage  with  a 
husband  who  was  not  her  husband.  The  man 
proved  to  be  intemperate  and  idle,  and  she 
descended  with  him  as  they  partook  of  their 
intoxicating  drinks  together.  Her  family, 
who  felt  disgraced,  disowned  her,  and  to  start 
anew  they  came  to  Paris  Madame  Ernest¬ 
ine  hoped  for  the  assistance  of  a  daughter 
who  had  married  and  was  living  in  Paris,  but 
the  daughter  refused  to  receive  her  mother. 

The  man  for  whom  she  bad  lost  all  her 
friends  and  for  whom  she  was  sacriefiing 
character,  now  became  cruel  to  ber.  Blows 
followed  indifference  and  harshness,  and  she 
fell  more  deeply  into  the  drink  habit  to  drown 
ber  pain  and  sorrow.  She  conld  not  leave  the 
one  whom  she  considered  ber  husband.  They 
were  the  ,  parents  of  a  little  daughter  three 
years  of  age,  whom  the  mother  loved  paaaion- 
•‘^elf.  Her  other  children  eeemed  soarcelf  to 


exist  for  her ;  ber  heart’s  love  was  concentrated 
upon  this  little  child  of  three  years.  Without 
ceasing,  the  mother  worked  to  clothe  and  feed 
this,  her  petted  child ;  but  meanwhile  the  ter¬ 
rible  thirst  for  drink  bad  ^fastened  itself  upon 
her,  with  daily  increasing  tenacity. 

At  this  time  the  little  one  was  taken  with 
severe  sickness,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
father  sought  the  McAll  dispensary  for  medi 
cal  help,  and  thus  was  led  to  the  McAll  meet 
ings  in  the  mission  Hall.  He  began  to  fee 
that  the  critical  malady  of  hie  chill  was  some 
bow  a  punishment  for  his  own  life,  and  sup 
erstition  and  remorse  together  caused  him  to 
beg  for  prayers  for  his  child.  It  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  father  and  mother  when  the  little 
girl  died.  In  their  poor  lodging,  damp  and 
dark,  we  found  the  father  sobbing  aloud,  and 
the  mother  with  anguish  too  great  for  expres 
sion.  This  blow,  terrible  to  them,  caused  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  the  woman  to  awaken. 
She  began  to  feel  that  this  relationship  of  home 
life,  unsanctioned  by  law,  must  cease,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  could  not  bring  him 
whom  she  had  considered  her  husband  with 
ber  to  seek  Christ  ss  a  Saviour  from  sin  and 
a  Saviour  to  a  changed  life,  she  departed, 
never  to  see  him  again. 

Then  she  began  to  attend  our  meetings  with 
constancy.  She  was  never  discouraged  by  the 
weather  and  never  by  the  attitude  of  others 
towards  ber.  She  almost  immediitely  took 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  spirit- 
ous  drinks,  and  the  battle  of  life  with  her 
and  for  life  began  in  earnest.  Edu<  ated  as  a 
Roman  Catbolic.  ihe  sought  the  confessional 
and  penance  at  the  same  time  with  our  meet 
ings,  and  practised  the  various  methods  o. 
makisg  her  peace  with  God.  But  there  wph 
no  peace,  only  terrible  torture.  She  pictured 
to  her  mind  ber  little  girl  sometimes  suffering 
in  hell,  because  of  the  mother’s  sins,  and 
sometimes  in  heaven  holding  her  beck¬ 
oning  arms  to  her.  Memory  stung  her 
and  conscience  lushed  her.  In  ber  unbear¬ 
able  agony  she  broke  her  pledge  and  took 
to  drinking  to  deaden  the  pain,  and  one 
evening  she  came  to  our  prayer  meeting 
drunk.  The  next  day  she  was  called  upon, 
and  bursting  into  tears  she  confe'ssed  her 
weakness  and  hopelessness.  She  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  renew  her  pledge,  and  from  this  time 
it  was  never  broken. 

Only  once  after  this,  in  a  time  of  perilous 
temptation,  did  she  falter.  In  passing  a  wine 
shop  the  irresistible  desire  to  drink  came  upon 
her.  She  entered,  but  a  voice  seemed  to  say 
to  her,  “If  you  drink  you  are  lost  beyond 
pardon,”  and  the  grace  of  God  was  sufficient 
for  her.  “The  voice  said,”  as  she  turned  and 
went  out  with  ber  pledge  unbroken,  “Now 
thou  art  saved.”  The  irresistible  desire  with 
God’s  grace  was  not  irresistible,  and  from  this 
experience  she  dates  ber  conversion.  From 
this  time  she  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Mission  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  Christian  living. 
She  became  the  bumble  and  joyous  Christian 
we  have  known.  She  seized  in  all  its  plenti- 
tude  the  grace  and  strength  promised  in  the 
Gospel,  and  her  faith  worked  by  love  and 
purified  ber  heart. 

A  few  days  after  her  conversion  she  sought 
the  pastor  of  the  Hall  and  dictated  a  letter  to 
her  relatives  in  Normandy,  in  which  she  told 
them  of  her  repentance  and  urged  them  to 
seek  for  themselves  the  same  Saviour.  Soon 
admitted  to  the  Evangelical  Church  with 
which  the  Mission  Hall  has  a  connection,  she 
began  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  ber  neighbor¬ 
hood.  She  would  seek  an  l  biing  others  to 
our  meetings,  and  her  face  would  shine  with 
the  Ughtof  God’s  peace  as  she  listened  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  saw  others  listening. 

Leaving  ber  former  desolate  home— if  so  it 
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might  be  oailed — she  was  now  received  by  a 
daughter  living  in  Paris,  who  had  formerly 
refused  to  acknowledge  her.  It  was  a  sight 
to  remember,  this  mother  seeking  to  redeem 
the  time  and  to  repay  for  previous  neglect  by 
the  most  devoted  zeal  and  care  towards  the 
daughter  for  whom  she  had  hitherto  shown 
little  love.  Without  allowing  herself  to  be  re 
buffed,  she  would  persevere  in  telling  this 
daughter  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  her,  and  it 
was  with  radiant  joy  that  she  said  of  her, 
"She  will  come.  I  am  sure  of  it.  The  Lord 
has  promised  me.”  Great  was  her  faith,  but 
it  was  rewarded.  The  daughter  now  is  like 
wise  an  earnest  Christian.  After  two  jeirs 
and  more  of  this  Christian  life  developing  into 
noble  strength  with  noble  love  and  service, 
a  tuberculous  disease  began  to  show  itself. 
Nevertheless,  against  our  remonstrances  she 
continued  to  come  to  the  meetings  and  kept 
on  in  her  missionary  efforts,  while  providing 
for  her  own  support. 

At  the  hospital,  where  she  passed  long 
weeks  stretching  into  months,  and  from  which 
she  never  came  again  into  our  earthly  life, 
she  demonstrated  her  patient  and  victorious 
«  faith,  so  that  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
attendants.  Never  was  the  thought  of  our 
beloved  Mission  absent  from  her  mind.  "The 
dear  Mission  by  which  I  came  to  kootv  the 
Gospel,”  was  first  in  her  inquiry  as  we  visited 
her. 

The  day  previous  to  her  death,  as  I  talked 
with  her  of  heaven  and  of  the  joy  she  would 
have  in  the  perfect  heavenly  life,  she  softly 
answered,  *’1  have  had  a  struggle  for  exist 
ence  and  a  struggle  against  disease  and  a 
struggle  against  sin.  ”  But  we  saw  the  victory. 

In  her  forty- seventh  year,  three  years  afiei 
her  ooversion,  Madame  Ernestine,  having  wit¬ 
nessed  a  good  confession  before  many  wit¬ 
nesses,  passed  into  the  better  country.  These 
years,  how  full  they  were  of  grateful  service, 
enhanced  by  her  native  dignity  and  address 
and  the  power  of  a  remarkable  personality. 
She  brought  to  our  Mission  work  such  an  un 
questioned  consecration,  that  the  “Book  of 
Life”  only  will  reveal  the  fruitage  of  her  great 
faith. 

Such  fruitages  make  us  glad  fjrthe  Mission 
McAll.  They  justify  our  work  and  urge  us  to 
an  ever  truer  consecration. 

Annie  B  Beard. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Gen 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  view  of  the  confused  conditions 
which  now  obtain,  and  to  secure  the  more 
reverent  conduct  of  public  worship,  will  re. 
port  t  j  the  next  Assembly  that  the  follo«ving 
order  be  approved  of:  (1)  Scripture  sentences 
and  Doxology ;  (2)  invocation,  with  Lord’s 
Prayer;  (8)  praise;  (4)  Old  Testament  lesson ; 
(5)  prayer  confession,  thanksgiving,  interces 
sion  ;  (6)  New  Testament  lesson  ;  (7)  praise ; 
(8)  pulpit  notices,  offerings,  anthems;  (9) 
prayer  for  blessing  on  the  Word;  (10)  sermon; 
(11)  prayer;  (12)  praise;  (18)  blessing.  The 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Beatitudes  may 
be  occasionally  read.  The  committee  will  also 
advise  that  the  audible  repetition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  be  approved  of; 
that  the  Westminster  Directory  be  revised  to 
bring  it  up  to  present  times,  and  that  model 
■ervicea  for  ordination,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  the  solemnization  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  be  pre 
pared ;  also  that  a  Service  Book  for  use  where 
no  ordained  minister  is  available,  be  prepared. 
We  regard  this  as  wise  action,  though  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  one  of  the  Scripture 
lessons  a  responslTS  reading.  I 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Christian  Advocate  being  asked  which 
of  the  two  Salvation  Armies  it  would  advise 
its  friends  to  sympathize  with,  declines  to  re¬ 
ply  in  the  decisive  way  desired,  but  has  no 
objection  to  “state  which  to  us  seems  the 
more  deserving  of  consideration” : 

It  is  the  original  body ;  it  aims  at  lifting  up 
the  lowest  stratum,  at  reaching  the  most  help 
lea,  at  saving  those  whom  the  organized 
churches,  with  their  social  surroundings  and 
expensive  and  often  isolating  conventionalisms, 
do  not  easily  reach— though  the  churches  do 
much  more  of  that  kind  of  work  in  the  large 
cities  than  uninformed  or  prejudiced  critifs 
allow.  It  carries  the  Gospel  to  those  who  will 
not  come  to  the  chur'-hes;  it  has  a  charm  for 
a  certain  class,  and  is  adapted  to  give  reformed 
inebriates  and  frequenters  of  evil  resorts  re 
ligious  employment.;  and  by  its  flrill  and  in 
cessint  meetings  it  keeps  track  of  them.  It 
has  not  departed  from  the  original  plan  nor 
lost  the  original  impulse 

Whereas  the  new  Army  began  in  resistance 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Amry — 
unconditional  submission.  The  association  of 
its  leaders  with  the  rich  and  the  refined,  and 
the  pecuniary  and  so  i^l  patronage  they  re 
ceived,  seemed  to  turn  their  heads  and  change 
their  spirit  relative  to  the  kind  of  work  which 
General  and  Mrs.  Booth  designed,  and  to  dcs 
troy  their  wi'lingness  to  subordinate  all  things 
to  unity  and  military  dis.-ipline. 

The  very  principle  which  they  had  so  often 
enforced  upon  all  their  subordinates  they  ‘re 
jected  when  it  bore  heavily  upon  themselves; 
and  as  Absalom  was  flattered  with  the  belief 
that  his  father  was  too  old  or  his  methods 
were  antiquated  and  severe,  and  would  not 
hear  the  pleadings  of  David,  so  the  founder  of 
the  rival  Army  could  not  tarry  at  least  till  in 
the  order  of  nature  the  general  would  follow 
his  wonderful  wife  to  the  palace  of  the  great 
King. 

We  wish  all  Christian  workers  well ;  but 
whether  one  Salvation  Army  would  be  needed 
if  the  churches  were  doing  all  that  might  be 
expected  of  them  be  an  open  question  or  not, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  two  operating  upon 
the  same  principle  is  se|f  evident,  and  no  need 
for  one  approximating  more  toward  the  meth 
ods  of  tbe  churches  than  the  other.  Hence 
the  conclusion  that  the  regular  Army,  split  by 
tbe  refusal  of  a  son  and  subor  inate  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  rule  which  has  prevailed  from  tbe 
beginning,  and  to  some  extent  weakei:ed 
thereby,  and  by  tbe  contumely  cast  upon  it 
by  those  who  have  dilated  upon  its  foreign 
origin,  although  they  never  so  much  as  men 
tinned  that  before,  is  tbe  more  deserving  of 
those  who,  having  done  their  duty  in  sympa 
thy  and  gifts  to  their  own  church,  have  a 
surplus  for  special  efforts  of  this  kind 

If  to  anyone  it  seem  otherwise,  he  is  bound 
by  his  own  judgment  and  not  by  ours;  and  if 
on  reflection  he  cannot  help  both,  and  is  not 
able  to  choose,  the  Church  with  its  holy  sac¬ 
raments  remains,  and  is  able  to  utilize  every 
service,  and  needs  tbe  help  of  all  its  members 


The  Christian  Observer  has  here  a  delicate 
matter  to  deal  with,  the  action  of  the  South 
ern  Assembly  disapproving  of  Christian  En 
deavor  as  we  have  it  here  at  tbe  North  being 
what  it  is.  An  elect  lady  writes  to  it : 

Being  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
the  responsibility  of  tbe  position  prompts  me  to  ask 
information  for  their  benefit.  Our  Presbytery  ap¬ 
proved  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  Yet 
we  have  in  our  church  a  Young  Peoples’  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  girls  conduct  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  public,  open,  mixed  assemblage,  every  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  sometimes  lead  in  prayer.  Is 
this  consistent  with  our  Standards?  What  must 
we  teach  the  children  ?  This  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  concern  to  me  for  two  years,  since  it  has  been  in 
our  church  here. 

Tbe  action  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
taken  after  much  deliberation  by  an  ad 
interim  Committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  ail  shades  of  feeliag  in  our  Church.  It  has 
been  approved  by  two  General  Assemblies  It 
encourages  tbe  formation  and  tbe  work  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies,  and  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  affiliation  with  societies  in  otbei 
churches  to  the  judgment  of  particular 
church  sessions,  but  cautions  them  all  not  to 
countenance  undue  publicity  of  women  or 
girla  in  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  meeting.  In  no- 
oordnnoe  wltb  tbie  it  would  leem  m  if  it  ie 


the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  Christians,  first, 
to  encourage  the  young  people  in  their  active 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Redeemer:  secondly, 
to  cooperate  with  other  Christians  in  this 
work  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  marring 
the  unity  of  our  own  Church  by  contravening 
the  instructions  of  the  Assembly  which  have 
been  so  carefully  prepared ;  thirdly,  by  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  in  our  work  conduct  which 
would  contradi'^t  the  teachings  of  Scripture, 
or  that  would  introduce  ciscord  within  our 
own  Church. 


The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto,  dis¬ 
cussing  “How  to  Spend  a  Profitable  Ho  iday,” 
gets  down  to  these  suggestions: 

1.  Let  families  who  leave  the  city  go  where 
the  bead  of  tbe  bouse  can  join  them  every 
night.  Then  tbe  family  need  not  be  broken 
up,  nor  its  head  left  without  the  comforts  of 
home  life  during  tbe  summer.  2.  Let  those 
who  intend  being  absent  from  their  church 
make  their  contributions  to  it  as  regularly  as 
when  at  home,  either  by  giving  beforehand, 
or  weekly.  This  is  serving  tbe  Lord  as  well 
as  ourselves  8  Then  sanctify  all  recreations, 
observe  famil.v  worship  regularly,  have  Sab¬ 
bath  school  in  your  own  house,  or  room,  if 
there  be  no  hall  or  church,  and  have  plenty  of 
good  books  around  Should  there  be  no 
church  service  let  a  regular  service  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  one’s  house  with  tbe  family.  Little 
children  especially  love  such  a  service.  4. 
Remember  the  church  at  home.  Pray  for 
those  who  are  there,  in  church  and  Sabbath 
schoo',  and  for  the  man  of  God  who  preaches 
to  them  Let  there  be  no  break  in  our  church 
work.  Let  us  pray  and  look  for  additions  to 
tbe  church  week  by  week,  of  those  as  shall  bq 
saved  Sin  abounds;  'let  us  pray  that  gracq 
may  much  more  abound,  and  that  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  tbe  Gospel  may  be  exceedingly  fruitful 
to  the  glory  of  God.  “Let  us  bold  fast  tbe 
profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  .  .  . 
not  forsaking  tbe  assembl  ng  of  ourselves  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  manner  of  some  ie,  but  exhort¬ 
ing  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye 
see  tbe  day  approaching.” 


The  Examiner  has  this  reference  to  tbe  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  of  China,  who  is  now  in 
London,  and  shortly  to  visit  the  United  States ; 

Tbe  August  Century  Magazine  has  an  un¬ 
usually  well  written  account  of  the  great 
Chinese  statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Foster.  Mr  Foster  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  in 
the  late  Chinese  Japanese  war,  and  in  that 
position  he  acquired  a  very  accurate  under 
standing  of  the  character  of  that  greatest  of 
Chinese,  Li  Hung  Chang.  Mr.  Foster,  after 
speaking  at  length  as  to  Li’s  education  and  of 
his  great  service  in  diplomtic  affairs,  states 
that  Li  is  not  in  accord  with  the  superstitious 
beliefs  which  mark  tbe  thought  of  moat 
Chinese.  Li  has,  Mr.  Foster  mentions,  told 
the  Emperor  that  Buddhism  and  Tauism  are 
unorthodox  sects,  and  that  tbe  Emperor  and 
his  people  should  pay  gr<  a'^er  heed  to  the 
teachings  of  Confucius.  L<,  in  his  reply  to 
tbe  address  of  the  Japanese  Christians  at 
Nagoya  after  the  attempt  on  bis  life,  spoke  in 
very  respectful  terms  of  Christianity,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  confidence  in  the  existence  of  an 
overruling  providence.  Mr.  Foster  quotes  the 
words  of  Li  to  an  American,  words  well  worth 
repeating  just  now;  “Say  to  the  American 
people  for  me  to  send  over  more  missionaries 
for  the  schools  and  hospitals,  and  1  hope  to  be 
in  a  position  to  aid  them  and  protect  them.” 
Mr.  Foster  states  as  a  fact  that,  sin'e  the  war, 
“all  restrictions  upon  the  propsgstion  of 
Christianity  have  been  expunged  from  the 
Chinese  code.”  Taking  into  account  that  Li 
Hung  Chang  is  a  Chinese— the  Emperor  is  not 
truly  a  Chinese,  but  a  Manchu— and  that  be 
baa  the  education  of  tbe  Chinese  only,  and 
that  his  only  acquaintance  with  the  Western 
world  is  as  he  has  seen  it  through  the  rather 
motley  characters  of  a  seaport  in  Chin  i,  one 
need  not  wonder  that  he  has  no  larger  respect 
for  our  Western  civilization  When  Li  went 
to  Japan,  it  was  his  first  journey  away  from 
China,  so  that  bis  present  trip  is  really  tbe 
first  opportuni^  be  has  bad  for  knowing  at 
first  hand  the  Western  world  Fun  has  been 
poked  at  his  “yellow  jacket,”  his  “peacock's 
feathers,”  and  bis  “jewel  button.”  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  these  insignia  are  every  whit  as 
dignified  as  tbe  order  of  tbe  Bath  or  the 
Oartor,  of  which  England  boaats. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

SUNDAY.  AUGUST  *3.  1896. 

XXXIV.— THE  USE  AND  MISUSE  OF 

RICHES, 

Luke  zvi. 

This  subject  has  already  been  touched  upon, 
in  our  Lesson  of  three  weeks  ago,  and  the 
passage  for  next  week’s  study  properly  be¬ 
longs  also  to  it,  although  it  will  be  used  to 
teach  another  lesson,  which  also  can  be  found 
in  it. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  riches  has  from 
the  earliest  days  agitated  the  Christian  world. 
Indeed  it  was  not  left  for  Christianity  to  agi¬ 
tate  it.  Among  the  Jews  there  was  a  body, 
or  sect,  the  Ebionites,  who  abjured  wealth, 
many  of  whose  members  lived  a  monastic  life; 
and  there  are  others  ^besides  Renan  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Lord  belonged  to  that  sect, 
although  such  a  conjecture  argues  a  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  with  our  Lord’s  life  and 
teachings. 

The  difficulty  of  making  the  right  use  of 
wealth,  its  snares  and  temptations,  led  the 
early  Christians  to  deem  it  an  evil  in  itself, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  monastic  system  in  the 
Christian  Church,  with  its  mighty  power  for 
both  good  and  evil,  and  the  evil  at  length 
becoming  far  greater  than  the  good.  This 
was  the  inevitable  outcome,  because  the  mon 
astio  system,  the  abjuration  of  wealth,  is 
not  in  fact  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  Those  sayings  of  His  which  appear 
to  teach  that  wealth  is  an  evil  in  itself,  suck 
as  His  advice  to  the  young  Ruler  (Matt.  xix. 
21)  and  others,  do  not  teach  it  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  spoken.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  incident  of  the  young  Ruler  is  not 
included  in  to-day’s  Lesson,  that  the  subject 
might  be  viewed  on  all  sides  at  once. 

We  learned  three  weeks  ago  that  our  Lord 
never  looked  upon  either  wealth  or  poverty  as 
having  in  themselves  any  moral  quality.  The 
important  matter  is  not  how  much  property 
has  one,  but  to  what  use  does  he  put  it?  And 
of  many  uses  apparently  good,  almsgiving 
among  them,  the  question  is  not  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  act  or  of  its  immediate  result,  but 
of  the  motive  and  its  influence  upon  eternal 
issues.  This  is  what  our  Lord  designs  to  teach 
by  the  first  two  parables  of  our  lesson  passage 
(vss.  1-9). 

Let  us  once  again  remind  ourselves  here 
that  a  parable  is  not  an  allegory :  our  Lord  is 
not  here  describing  in  a  figure  an  actual  event, 
nor  is  every  detail  of  the  story  intended  to 
furnish  a  teaching.  Therefore  the  fact  that 
"the  lord  commended  the  unrighteous  stew¬ 
ard”  for  an  act  of  dishonesty  need  not  trouble 
us  and  calls  for  no  justification,  as  if  our  Lord 
had  approved  of  an  unrighteous  deed,  or  as  if 
though  the  deed  seem  unrighteous  it  cannot  be 
80,  since  our  Lord  approved  of  it.  In  fact  this 


parable  so  obviously  forbids  the  allegorical 
explanation  that  it  might  almost  be  concluded 
that  it  was  preserved  here  for  that  very  rea 
son— that  we  might  learn  from  it  the  principle 
on  which  all  parables  are  to  be  interpreted, 
finding  in  them  simply  "comparisons  whereby 
a  familiar  relation  or  mode  of  conduct  serves 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  found  some  judgment 
or  parallel  rule  in  regard  to  a  relation  or  mode 
of  conduct  in  a  different  sphere ;  yet  so  that 
the  analogy  shall  hold  good  only  in  one  im¬ 
portant  particular,  while  the  remaining  details 
may  present  no  analogy.” 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  parables  is  that,  as  logicians  say,  they 
often  argue  from  the  minor  to  the  major,  or 
from  the  less  to  the  greater.  This  is  obvious 
in  our  Lord’s  saying  "How  mwh  more,”  in 
Matt.  vii.  11,  and  was  brought  out  in  our 
study  of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 
(Luke  xviii.  6,  7,  Lesson  XXX  ).  This  is  the 
line  of  argument  in  the  parable  before  us ;  it 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  steward  was  a 
"steward  of  unrighteousness”  (so  in  the  Greek 
of  verse  8) ;  if  such  a  one  prudently  consid¬ 
ered  the  long  future,  how  much  more  a  faithful 
servant  of  God  (vs.  13)  to  whom  eternal  things 
are  real  should  do  so.  Our  Lord  com¬ 
mends,  not  the  general  conduct  of  "the 
eons  of  this  age”  (vs.  8),  but  their  prudent 
forethought,  who  will  sacrifice  much  present 
comfort  and  undergo  great  hardships,  for  the 
sake  of  a  future,  though  fleeting,  good.  If  the 
steward  in  this  parable  bad  been  represented 
as  faithful,  diligent,  self-denying  in  the  in 
terests  of  his  master,  the  moral  sense  of  sup¬ 
erficial  readers  would  not  have  been  disturbed, 
but  the  lesson  would  have  been  lost.  The 
very  point  of  the  parable  is  that  he  who  was 
formerly  extravagant,  self  indulgent,  spend- 
thrifty,  when  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
bis  opportunities  will  be  short,  does  not  go 
in  for  making  the  most  of  present  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  enjoyment,  on  the  principle  "a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one,”  but  bends  all  his  ener 
gies  to  making  provision  for  the  dark  days 
that  are  coming,  by  securing  the  friendship 
of  those  who  will  then  be  able  to  help  him. 
So  stated,  the  application  to  every  man  in  view 
of  eternity  is  clear  enough. 

But  the  particular  application  of  this  teach¬ 
ing  to  worldly  wealth  still  remains  to  be 
made.  Evidently  we  learn  here  that  the  pos 
session  of  wealth  may  be  of  very  high  value 
with  reference  to  eternal  issues.  When  wealth 
is  used  with  reference  to  God— to  the  promoQ 
tion  of  His  glory,  the  advancement  of  His  in¬ 
terests— it  has  an  abiding  value;  when  it  is 
used  as  a  means  to  promote  the  higher  life, 
and  man’s  fitness  for  eternal  companionship 
with  God,  it  ceases  to  be  without  moral  worth 
and  becomes  very  precious.  We  all  know  of 
people  who  do  eo  use  their  wealth — not  only 
in  intelligent  and  judicious  almsgiving,  in 
promoting  goodness  and  righteousness,  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world, 
through  education  and  other  beneficent  influ¬ 
ences — but  also  in  making  themselves  better, 
sweeter,  more  refined,  more  capable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  really  best  things.  Such  men  and 
women  are  literally  obeying  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
mand  in  verse  9,  and  they  can  never  really 
lose  their  worldly  wealth,  as  the  Foolish  Ore 
did  (xii.  20),  for  when  it  fails,  through  loss  or 
the  death  of  the  owner,  the  friends  be  has 
made  by  it  will  receive  him  into  the  eternal 
tabernacles  (xvi.  9),  where  all  he  prizes  shall 
be  his.  The  expression  "mammon  of  un 
righteousness”  here  is  not  used  with  reference 
to  moral  values :  we  may  paraphrase  it  as 
mammon  of  unreality,  a  mere  fleeting  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  compared  with  the  real  riches 
which  are  eternal.  It  has  no  more  value 
than  counters  and  tokens  have  in  com¬ 
parison  with  real  money.  Tet  most  of  the 


business  of  the  world  is  carried  on  with  un¬ 
real  money,  checks  and  bills  and  other  tokens, 
and  may  be  eo  carried  on  that  great  actual 
wealth  will  result.  This  is  the  analogy  with 
the  Christian’s  use  of  wealth. 

The  verses  which  follow  the  parable  (vss. 
10  18)  are  manifestly  reflections  based  upon 
it ;  but  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
parable  of  the  Faithful  and  the  Unfaithful 
Servants  (xi.  11  17),  which  we  shall  study  two 
weeks  hence.  The  question  with  God  is  not 
bow  much  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  we  have  bad,  but  how  faithfully  we  have 
used  it  for  the  promotion  of  God’s  kingdom. 

As  a  sample,  an  experiment  of  character,  a 
test  of  fitness  for  eternal  trusts  (xvi.  11),  a 
little  wealth  is  as  important  as  a  great  deal 
(vs.  12),  since  by  little  as  well  as  by  much  we 
can  show  whether  we  are  worthy  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  heavenly  riches,  and  by  little  as 
well  as  by  much  we  can  show  what  is  our  true 
allegiance  and  service;  whether  our  faithful¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  mammon  is  for  the  sake  of 
mammon,  or  for  the  sake  of  God  (vs.  13). 

The  Pharisees,  who  were  lovers  of  money, 
derided  Jesus  with  mocking  gestures  (vs.  14, 
Greek),  and  it  is  probably  assumed  by  the 
editors  of  this  lesson  that  it  was  with  special 
reference  to  them  that  He  told  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (vss.  19-31).  But 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  parable  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  our  Lesson.  The 
fact  that  one  man  was  extremely  rich  and  the 
other  extremely  poor  is  merely  one  of  those 
accessories  with  which  our  Lord  lent  graphic 
interest  to  His  parables,  aroused  attention, 
and  was  able,  as  we  have  said,  to  argue  from 
the  less  to  the  greater.  The  parable  does  in¬ 
deed  teach  that  mere  wealth  or  mere  poverty, 
aside  from  the  use  made  of  it,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  eternal  condition  of  men.  The 
rich  man  no  more  went  to  hell  because  he  was 
rich  than  Lazarus  was  carried  to  Abraham’s 
bosom  because  be  was  poor.  The  sharp  con¬ 
trast  in  the  worldly  condition  of  the  two  is 
merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  worldly 
condition  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
final  reward.  The  very  poorest  and  most 
wretched  of  men  may  awake  to  supreme  felic¬ 
ity  in  another  world ;  the  richest  may  awake 
to  torment.  But  so  much  as  this  all  our 
Lord’s  hearers  knew,  and  it  was  not  to  teach 
them  this  that  He  spoke  the  parable,  any  more 
than  it  was  to  teach  them  that  good  men  are 
carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  or  that  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom  is  the  place  of  supreme  felicity, 
or  that  hell  is  a  place  of  physical  torment. 
All  these  things  were  a  part  of  the  common 
belief,  and  Jesus  took  them  and  used  them,  as 
being  so  familiar  that  they  would  make  a  good 
vehicle  for  the  teaching  that  He  did  intend 
to  give,  and  being  familiar  would  not  for  a 
moment  occupy  their  minds  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  new  teaching. 

The  teaching  of  the  parable  then  was  this : 
that  the  judgment  of  God  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  position  men  have  held  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow  men ;  that  death  has  a 
transforming  significance,  not  in  the  matter 
of  character,  but  of  destiny,  bringing  it  for 
the  first  time  into  conformity  with  character 
that  this  change  is  final  and  is  accepted  by 
men  as  just— the  rich  man  never  thought  of 
urging  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  place— and 
that  men  are  judged  according  to  their  privi¬ 
leges.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  last  verse 
(31).  Not  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  (an 
equivalent  expression  for  the  Old  Testament) 
taught  all  that  might  be  taught  by  one  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead — not  that  their  teach¬ 
ings  included  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus ;  but 
that  the  man  who  is  ready  to  profit  by  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  or  who  would  profit  by 
the  words  of  one  risen  from  the  dead,  would 
have  profited  already  by  the  teachings  of 
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Moses  and  the  prophets.  Dives  did  not  dream 
of  putting  in  the  claim  that  it  was  because 
he  had  had  otdy  Moses  and  the  prophets  that 
he  found  himself  condemned  to  torment ;  he 
had  refused  to  heed  their  teachings  and  he 
presumed  that  bis  brothers  would  do  the  same ; 
some  startling  circumstance,  like  one  coming 
back  from  the  dead  to  testify  as  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  life  beyond,  was  needed,  he  thought, 
to  make  them  consider.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken.  Our  Lord,  who  knows  the  human 
heart,  put  an  eternal  truth  into  the  mouth 
of  Abraham,  when  He  said  that  they  who  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets  will  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  though  one  rise  from  the  dead.  It  is 
the  state  of  a  man’s  spirit,  not  his  external 
circumstances,  which  needs  changing.  And 
his  destiny  is  according  to  his  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  use  be  has  made  of  them. 

Though  be  have  only  Moses  and  the  proph¬ 
ets,  yet  heeding  them,  be  shall  be  carried  to 
the  place  for  which  his  character  fits  him. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Absalom’s  Rebellion. 

2  Samuel  zv.  1-12. 

Golden  Text. — Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. — 
Exod.  X.  12. 

God  had  forgiven  David  his  great  sin ;  but 
the  consequences  of  sin  remain,  and  David 
had  to  feel  the  consequences  of  his  sin  all  his 
life.  A  father  who  commits  a  sin  like  that 
of  David  may  hardly  hope  to  keep  the  respect 
and  love  of  bis  sons,  and  Absalom,  David's 
best-loved  son,  was  to  bis  father  the  source  of 
many  sore  trials. 

At  the  time  of  our  lesson  Absalom  bad 
lately  received  bis  father’s  full  forgiveness  for 
one  of  his  turbulent  deeds — a  forgiveness  that 
wrought  barm  because  it  was  based  not  upon 
the  sinner’s  repentance  but  upon  the  father’s 
too  indulgent  love.  Absalom  took  advantage 
of  this  forgiveness  to  carry  out  a  plot  which 
he  bad  long  been  meditating.  He  began  to 
set  up  great  state  and  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people.  He  procured  himself  a  char¬ 
iot  and  horses,  after  the  custom  of  monarohs, 
and  began  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  peo 
pie,  posing  before  them  as  one  devoted  to  the 
public  good  and  trying  to  repair  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  his  father.  Thus  be  "stole  the  hearts 
of  the  men  of  Israel.” 

After  keeping  up  this  policy  a  long  time 
Absalom  obtained  bis  father’s  leave  to  go  to 
Hebron  by  the  wicked  pretence  that  he  wanted 
to  pay  a  vow  to  God  (the  words,  "in  Hebron” 
should  be  added  to  verse  8).  This  being  Ab¬ 
salom’s  birthplace,  he  probably  thought  it  a 
good  place  for  the  initiating  of  his  rebellion. 
His  indulgent  father  suspected  nothing ;  but 
in  fact  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  was  ripe-  The 
word  "spies”  (vs.  10)  means  secret  messen¬ 
gers  ;  a  signal  was  arranged  for  a  general  up¬ 
rising. 

Ahithophel  had  once  been  David’s  trusty 
counsellor,  but  had  withdrawn  his  friendship, 
apparently  because  of  David’s  sin  with  Bath- 
sheba,  his  granddaughter  (xi.  8;  xxiii.  34). 
Absalom  sends  for  him  as  his  best  possible 
counsellor,  making  use  of  the  time  of  waiting 
to  offer  those  sacrifices  which  he  had  devised 
by  way  of  blinding  his  father  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Every  element  of  this  conspiracy  is 
atrocious ;  one  hardly  knows  which  is  great¬ 
est  :  the  baseness  of  Absalom  toward  his 
father,  his  friends,  or  his  God. 
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Joining  the  Charch. 

Ang.  17.  Christ  loves  the  church.  Ephesians  5 ;  25-33. 

18.  He  wants  church-members.  Matthew  28 : 16-20. 
10.  The  first  church.  A  cts  2 : 41  47. 

20.  Unfaithful  members.  Acts  5: 1-11. 

21.  A  faithful  member.  Acts  7:61-60. 

22.  Paul  joins  the  church.  Acts  9 : 17-31. 

23.  Topic— The  duty  and  joy  of  church  member¬ 
ship.  Matthew  10: 16-33. 

The  chapter  of  our  lesson  records  the  send¬ 
ing  foith  of  the  Apostles  on  their  mission,  and 
the  charge  given  them  on  that  occasion  This 
has  been  well  called  the  ordination  sermon  of 
the  Apostles.  Whatever  in  this  is  general  ap 
plies  equally  to  all  ministers  of  Christ  and  to 
all  disciples.  That  part  of  it  which  was  to 
them  alone  and  for  that  particular  time, 
should  not  however,  be  construed  as  applying 
to  other  'persons  and  places,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  charges  to  them  are  to  be  home  in  mind, 
particularly  the  last  great  charge  after  His 
resurrection. 

The  Apostles  as  the  name  implies,  were 
men  sent  out— men  with  a  mission,  mission¬ 
aries.  The  charge  concerns  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  their  message,  their  methods, 
their  reception,  and  their  rewards;  or  their 
call,  their  instructions,  their  rewards.  Only 
incidentally  is  the  relation  of  those  who  bear 
them  to  Christ  referred  to ;  but  this  is  of  vast 
importance  to  us. 

At  the  first  the  Apostles  were  to  go  only  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  bouse  of  Israel,  to  the 
Jews.  But  the  way  was  preparing  that  they 
might  go,  finally,  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
every  creature.  The  message  was  for  all  men ; 
and  all  men  needed  to  hear  it  as  for  life. 

And  this  was  the  message.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  band.  The  Christ  was  come. 
They  who  heard  were  to  repent  of  sin  and  be¬ 
lieve  on  and  receive  Him.  They  were  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  hearts  to  Him  and  to  His  will. 

By  healing  tbesiik,  raising  the  dead,  cleans 
ing  the  lepers  and  casting  out  devils,  they 
would  prove  their  authority  to  speak  for  the 
Christ,  and  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
To  receive  them  was  to  receive  Him  and  have 
a  part  in  His  kingdom.  To  reject  them  was 
to  reject  Him,  and  the  fate  of  all  such  would 
be  worse  than  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
These  cities  were  guilty  of  great  sin ;  but 
those  who  rejected  the  Apostles  were  not  only 
still  in  their  sins  and  impenitent,  but  they 
refused  to  be  helped  out  of  sin  and  rejected 
the  offer  of  mercy  which  the  Son  of  God  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  were  guilty  of  unbelief  and  sin. 
They  sinned  against  both  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  of  grace.  Their  reception  would  not 
be  such  as  might  be  expected  coming  with 
such  a  message.  They  would  need  to  exercise 
the  greatest^rudence  and  kindness,  and  then 
would  be  opposed  and  rejected  and  arrested 
and  scourged  and  imprisoned.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  to  proclaim  the  message,  and  not  to 
be  anxious  about  themselves.  The  spirit  of 
God  would  be  with  them  and  speak  through 
them.  They  might  be  bated  and  persecuted 
and  put  to  death ;  but  they  were  to  endure  to 
the  end,  when  their  salvation  would  come. 
The  end  would  crown  the  work,  and  bring 
the  reward  of  toil  and  pain. 

The  Son  of  Man,  who  sent  them  out,  should 
Himself  be  received  as  they  were,  and  His 
kingdom  should  come  through  sacrifice.  The 
servant  should  be  as  the  Master.  They  need 
not  fear  what  men  should  do,  for  they  were 
seen  and  known  by  their  Master,  and  were 


sent  of  Him  at  His  charges  They  were  fear¬ 
lessly  to  proclaim  the  message  to  all  men 

He  gave  them  authority  and  power  to  heal 
the  body,  and  a  message  of  salvation  for  the 
soul.  Men  might  destroy  their  bodies,  but 
could  not  touch  their  souls.  Their  souls  were 
in  the  Lord’s  keeping  and  He  could  destroy 
the  souls  of  their  enemies  in  hell  Their  Lord 
observed  and  cared  for  the  falling  of  the  spar¬ 
rows,  BO  innumerable  as  to  be  of  insignificant 
worth,  much  more  would  he  care  for  their 
bodies  and  their  immortal  souls.  Even  the 
hairs  of  their  heads  He  numbered  ;  how  much 
more  would  He  watch  over  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  their  bodies  and  protect  and 
save  their  souls  in  death.  Our  Lord  looked 
beyond  the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  this  world 
to  the  eternal  life,  and  regarded  the  bodly  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  true  worth  and  relation  to  the 
spirit,  of  which  it  was  the  habitation  and 
servant. 

The  ministry  of  the  body  is  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  spirit,  and  the  body  is  to  be 
preserved  and  saved  and  denied  and  given  up 
for  the  spirit’s  sake  .  If  the  spirit  is  Christ’s 
and  is  serving  Him,  and  the  body  is  under 
and  obedient  to  the  spirit,  then  whatever  it 
does  in  God’s  service,  whatever  happens  to  it 
in  the  providence  of  God,  is  God  service  and 
is  for  the  good  of  the  spirit,  and  also  the 
glory  of  God 

Here  is  the  secret  of  suffering  and  sacrifice, 
of  self  denial  and  cross  bearing.  The  disciple 
is  to  subordinate  the  body  and  give  up  its 
world  for  the  Spirit.  He  is  to  take  any  cross 
of  the  body  and  the  world  for  the  spirit  and 
life  eternal.  The  loss  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  gain.  The  gift  is  small  with  what 
bus  been  received. 

Whatever  comes  of  sin  to  or  in  the  body, 
such  as  sickness  and  pollution  and  death  and 
an  evil  spirit,  needs  to  be  healed  and  cleansed 
and  cast  out,  and  this  is  gain  at  any  cost. 

Now  comes  the  application  to  those  who 
hear.  All  the  church  there  was  at  this  time 
was  the  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  the  message 
and  those  who  received  it.  All  that  was  re¬ 
quired  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Church  was 
to  confess  Christ  before  men.  This  meant  to 
believe  His  message,  and  so  to  believe  in  Him 
personally  as  the  Christ,  and  to  make  this 
known  by  following  Him,  or  by  speaking  it 
out,  and  by  testifying  on  behalf  of  Him. 

A  simple  confession  of  personal  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  a  confession  “in  Christ” 
was  all  there  was  in  joining  the  Church  at 
this  time. 

And  if  this  admitted  to  the  Church  and  to 
fellowship  with  Christ  and  to  heaven,  then,  it 
will  now.  It  implies  union  with  Christ  and 
makes  it  publicly  known  by  word  and  act. 

This  much,  however,  is  to  be  done  at  all 
hazards  and  everywhere.  It  is  a  continuous 
confession.  One  becomes  a  confessor,  and 
that  has  at  times  meant  to  be  a  martyr. 

Less  cannot  be  required.  One  in  Christ  will 
want  to  do  this  immediately  and  everywhere. 
Such  a  confessor  Christ  will  own  and  defend 
and  bless,  and  at  last  reward  with  life  eter 
nal.  Of  such  He  demands  testimony,  or  wit¬ 
ness,  and  service — this  will  be  faithful  and 
obedient  and  loving. 

On  the  same  principle  they  who  neglect  and 
deny  and  reject  Him,  He  must  deny  before 
God  and  angels.  They  cannot  expect  or  de¬ 
mand  less,  having  rejected  Him. 

The  duty  of  church-membership  is  plain, 
and  is  an  obligation  of  gratituje  and  love  and 
life  service.  The  joy  of  it  is  the  joy  of  par¬ 
don  and  peace  and  hope  of  glory  ;  the  joy  of 
salvation  and  loving  devotion.  To  confess 
Christ  before  men  in  His  Church,  should  be 
the  very  first  desire  of  a  new  disciple  The 
Church  is  bis  spiritual  home,  and  Christians 
are  its  brethren,  and  its  work  is  Christ-service. 
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ySW  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 

1 11^  1 1  Iw  1 1 U  The  Summer  Work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 

>i»v  A  Bath  Beach  and  Coney  Island. 

lOOllSC  From  the  middle  of  June  until  the  tenth  of 

September,  the  time  and  attention  of  those 
77  MADISON  STREET.  whose  busineBS  it  is  to  manage  the  summer 

Mrs.  Georoe  H.  Mc(^rew.  Chairman.  work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  are  given 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec.  ,  ^  .  x 

Ml«  CLARA  Field,  Treasurer.  exclusively  to  this  department. 

Mi«  Alice  C,  Mayer,  Supt.  The  necessity  of  labor,  such  as  we  are  about 
iVT«  to  describe,  notwithstanding  the  many  agen- 

FEUD  EKING  rEANls.  sprung  into  being  within  a 

Some  people  have  had  the  kind  thought  to  ^o^p^atively  recent  date,  is  demonstrated 
send  us  growing  plants  this  summer  to  give  to  i-,, 

our  friends  in  the  tenement  houses.  One  hy  the  fact  that  there  are  still  thousands  of 
plant,  a  red  geranium  with  a  blossom  and  a  poor  children  living  in  our  midst,  who  have 
bud.  came  alone.  It  was  sent  by  a  little  boy  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by 
Who  had  earned  the  money  him  self  to  buy  it,  ^ 

an  1  I  saw  it  just  as  it  was  being  wrapped  up  J 

to  go  to  a  little  girl  who  needed  it,  oh,  so  very  hy  the  sea  shore. 

much  I  She  lives  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tene-  Whoever  inspired  and  enabled  the  conduc- 
ment  house,  and  her  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  tors  of  the  New  York  Times,  now  many  years 

reStthV,:  --..ion.  up.,  ou. 

The  reason  why  the  child  needed  the  geranium  rivers  for  the  poor  boys  of  New  York,  deserves 
so  much  is  that  she  has  hip  disease,  and  has  to  have  bis  memory  held  in  loving  remem- 
to  spend  long  hours  in  the  garret  by  herstlf  branoe,  for  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  say- 
while  her  mother  is  at  work.  Just  think  ing  that  before  that  time  no  effort  of  a  simi- 
wbat  company  it  will  be  for  her  I  She  will  lar  character  bad  been  projected.  Many  of 
have  to  water  it  every  day,  and  turn  it,  so  our  readeis  are  doubtless  aware  that  the 
that  it  will  get  the  light  oo  all  sides.  Then  Children’s  Aid  Society  was  made  a  debtor 
as  the  blossom  fades,  it  must  be  cut  off,  and  years  ago  to  Mr.  A  b  Stone  for  the  gift  of 
the  bud  will  begin  to  come  out.  A  plant  can  land  at  Bath  Beach  Long  Island,  upon  which 
be  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  it  almost  gets  are  now  to  be  found  spacious  dormitories, 


to  know  you. 

Other  plants  came,  too,  beside  the  red  gera- 


cottages  for  crippled  children,  covered  play 


Cbttbren’8  Department. 


IN  BLUEBERRY  TIME. 

'Tis  blueberry  time,  and  the  pasture 
Higb  up  on  the  hillside  is  sweet 

With  fragrance  of  hay,  and  the  incense 
Of  flowers  yon  crush  ‘neath  your  feet. 

The  stone  wail  is  crimsoned  with  briers. 

The  clematis  tantrle  •  its  spray. 

The  deep,  wine-red  plume  of  the  sumac 
Uplifts  lihe  a  soldier  at  hay. 

Bob  White,  with  his  silvery  whistle. 

Slogs  shrill  from  the  heart  of  the  corn. 

And  clear  over  fir  top  and  elm  top 
The  caw  of  the  black  crow  is  borne; 

And  night  falls  in  shadow  and  silence. 

Save  only  the  Katydids'  strain. 

And  the  boot  of  the  owl  from  the  thicket. 

Or  the  whippoorwill's  plaintive  refrain. 

'Tis  blueberry  time  in  the  mountains. 

The  time  of  the  quiver  of  beat. 

The  time  of  the  sudden  down  plasbiog 
Of  rain  that  is  welcome  and  sweet. 

The  barefooted,  brown,  dimpled  children 
Troop  out  with  their  baskets  and  pails; 

The  rabbits  are  scared  at  their  laughter. 

And,  startled,  forth  flutter  the  quails. 

— Msrgaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Kitchen  Magazine. 


JESUS  SEES  OUR  TROUBLES. 

[One  of  our  dear  Evangelist  children  has  written 


houses,  and  dining  hail,  and  a  variety  of  other  this  bit  of  verse,  and  it  has  been  sent  to  us  for  the 


nium,  and  though  I  do  not  know  what  became  attractiaus  that  cannot  be  enumerated.  Children’s  Department:] 

of  most  of  them,  four  of  the  best  found  a  borne  To  this  spot,  so  beautifled  by  reason  of  its  As  the  weary  traveler 

where  they  are  tenderly  loved.  It  is  quite  situation,  overlooking  the  water  of  the  lower  Treads  the  freshly  fallen  snow, 

a  long  story.  It  began  last  March,  and  is  still  bay,  the  forts,  and  Coney  Island,  a  scene  So  we  tread  the  pathway 

going  on,  so  1  shall  have  to  give  you  the  back  scarcely  equalled  anywhere,  are  sent  the  little  Of  life,  and  heaven waid  go. 

numbers  and  then  say,  “Continued  at  some  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  under  the  care 

other  tme.”  In  March  a  physician  sent  word  of  the  Society  during  the  year  Already,  since  Jeans  sees  our  troubles 

to  the  Chapter  House  that  he  would  like  to  the  gates  at  Bith  Beach  were  opened  in  June.  Through  the  livelong  day. 

have  the  Visi'or  call  on  a  patient  of  his,  a  sixteen  hundred  children  have  rolled  and  And  helps  ua  to  be  patient, 

Polish  woman,  who  had  been  ill,  and  who  was  frolicked  upon  the  green  sward,  spent  many  Whether  in  werk  or  play, 

recovering  very  slowly  for  lack  of  proper  food,  happy  moments  in  tne  great  scups.  or  on  the  But  Tis  the  ll  lle  things  that  bother 

When  the  Visitor  made  her  call,  she  found  a  merry  go  round,  but  better  chan  all  else,  have  Us  most  from  day  to  day, 

pale  little  widow,  with  three  daughters,  the  sputtered,  laughed,  and  gamboled  in  the  salt  And  so  we  should  for  patience 

eldest  fifteen,  and  the  others,  ten  and  seven  water  which  the  Atlantic,  with  unstinted  lib-  And  strength  and  wisdom  pray, 

years  old.  The  mother  had  fallen  ill  from  erality,  rolls  in  upon  the  beach  in  front  of  the  _AdrH  m  t 

overwork,  and  for  weeks  they  had  been  living  Home.  Is  anyone  capable  of  measuring  the  ® 

on  the  §2.50  a  week  earned  by  Annie  the  eld  enjoyment  such  an  experience  offers  to  the  ’ 

est  girl.  That  paid  the  rent  and  left  a  little  little  child  whose  home  is  a  front  or  rear  tene-  KATE  HINGMAN  CASTELLINO. 

over,  but  too  little  to  buy  the  rigbA  sort  of  ment,  divided  by  an  ill-smelling,  narrow  court, 

food  to  make  a  sick  woman  get  \^ll.  The  where  children  swarm  like  bees,  their  play-  It  was  a  happy  company  that  started  for 
Visitor  looked  in  upon  them  from  time  to  ground  the  crowded  streets  or  sidewalk,  but  Gay  Head  on  that  bright  July  morning,  though 
time,  and  did  all  she  could  to  make  their  which,  thanks  to  Commissioner  Waring,  are  indeed  as  Ruby  Marsh  lemarked.  ‘  it  would 

struggle  easier,  and  the  mother  began  to  im-  better  suited  for  such  a  purpose  now  than  at  .  ’  *  a  / _ _ 

prove  She  was  most  grateful  for  everything  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  city?  »  queer  thing  for  a  sad  party  to  start  for  a 
that  was  done  for  her,  and  one  day  came  to  In  addition  to  the  attractions  already  men  place  bearing  so  merry  a  name.”  Great  prep- 
the  Chapter  House  with  one  of  the  children  tioned  at  Bath  Beach,  the  Haxton  Cottage,  arations  had  been  on  foot  since  five  o’clock  in 


to  exprei-s  her  thanks.  She  does  not  speak  situated  on  the  grounds,  has  sheltered  ten  lit 
English  very  perfectly,  so  she  said  somethiog  tie  crippled  children  weekly  duiing  the  pres 
to  the  child  in  Polish,  and  she  came  forward  ent  season.  Those  little  ones,  so  sadly  afflicted 


siiuaieo  on  me  grounas,  nas  sneuereo  ten  iii  morning  There  was  the  lunch  to  pre¬ 
tie  crippled  children  weekly  duiing  the  pres  ,  .  ..  .  -j  .  j 

ent  season.  Those  little  ones,  so  sadly  afflicted  P®t®.  and  poor  Anne  the  cook  said  her  head 
in  the  presence  of  so  much  that  is  i>rigbt  and  was  nigh  about  split,  a  changing  from  boiled 


and  said  to  the  Superintendent,  “Mother  sajs  in  the  presence  of  so  much  that  is  i>rigbt  and  was  nigh  about  split,  a  changing  from  boiled 
to  tell  you  how  much  we  thank  you  for  your  beautiful,  become  forgetful  of  pain  and  seem-  eggs  to  stuffed  eggs,  and  from  chicken  sand- 
protection  ”  That  is  one  thing  more  for  the  ingly  are  as  happy  as  those  who,  in  their  niches  to  ham  sandwiches,  and  fiom  lemon- 

King  s  Diughters  to  be  g'ad  for,  that  the  ohiidii»h  glee,  are  making  the  place  echo  with  u  » 

weak  and  helpless  look  to  them  for  protection  their  liughter  and  shouts.  j®liy  c®»®  ‘O  raisin  cake,  as  the  young 

But,  to  get  b:i''k  to  our  plants  One  day  The  Health  Home,  a  gift  to  the  Society  people,  after  repeated  and  solemn  conclaves, 
some  field  daisies  were  sent  to  this  familv,  from  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  is  located  at  the  changed  the  menu  every  half  hour  until  the 
and  ono  of  the  little  girls  reported  that  “Ann!  >  west  end  of  Coney  Island,  and  has  during  the  „ob  nacked 

was  so  crazy  about  them  that  she  go  up  half  past  summer  aa  well  as  the  present  season,  *  .  . 

an  hour  eailier  in  the  morning  to  clip  the  been  the  theatre  of  many  interesting  and  Wise  Anne,  however,  put  in  some  of  every 

stems  and  put  them  in  fresh  water  and  look  affecting  incidents  Thither  every  week  are  kind,  for  she  had  not  come  down  with  the 
at  them”  A  few  days  after,  when  some  taken  300  mothers,  with  infant  children ;  fifty  Marsh  family  to  Martha’s  V.neyard  every 
plants  were  sent  to  the  Chapter  House,  four  of  little  children  are  also  sent  weekly  by  the  vears  without  learninH  some 

the  beat  were  sent  to  Annie,  and  as  the  poor  various  child’s  nurseries  of  our  city,  all  of  for  fire  years  witnout  learning  some 

child  came  home  from  work  through  the  whom  are  permitted  to  remain  a  week.  In  thing  of  the  ways  of  young  people  in  general, 
court,  she  glanced  up  and  saw  them  in  the  addition  there  are  day  excursions  to  the  and  of  the  Marsh  young  people  in  particular, 
window.  Her  one  thought  was  that  her  Health  Home,  composed  of  mothers  acoom-  •‘I’n  pat  in  plenty,”  she  remarked  to  HildHb, 
mother  had  moved  away  and  some  one  else  panied  by  their  children,  the  mothers  being  -j.i  -ou  them  vounir 

who  was  rich  enough  to  have  plants  had  taken  mable  to  absent  themselves  from  their  fami-  ,  ^  j  j  ^  ^ 

the  rooms.  The  idea  that  such  wealth  could  lies  for  any  longer  period.  Princeton  fellows  as  come  down  night  before 

be  hers  never  occurred  to  her.  That  is  the  In  a  city  like  New  York  there  are  very  many  last,  they’ll  be  just  starved  on  this ’scun  ion, 

home  that  the  plants  found.  But  they  bad  to  —their  number  it  is  difficult  to  estimate— who.  that’s  the  way  it  always  is  with  folks  as 
put  up  with  the  care  of  the  neighbors  for  if  unaided,  would  not  be  able  to  share  in  the  to  Mirtha’s  Vinevard  F.v 

nearly  three  weeks  this  summer,  for  the  whole  least  degree  in  any  of  the  pleasures  and  bless-  ^  j  ^  , 

family  went  to  the  country.  A  King’s  Daugh  ings  we  have  partially  described.  The  Ghil-  erything  tastes  so  good  that  they  wants  lots 

ters’  Circle  helped  pay  their  board,  and  drens’  Aid  Society  stands  ready  to  make  it  of  it.  You  see  they  brings  the  relUh  of  a 

Annie’s  e  npliyer  paid  her  wages  for  one  week  possible  for  the  least  fortunate  to  gaze  upon  appetite,  as  Shakespeare  says,  or  else  it’s 

of  the  time,  and  from  a  little  private  fund  the  scenes  which  only  the  band  of  the  Creator  nsv-i^  i  oi,>7.<7a  -...-...aA 

Chapter  paid  a  half  month’s  rent  for  them,  so  could  have  portrayed,  and  to  breathe  the  pure  the  Bible.  I  always  does  get  them  two  mixed 

that  they  could  start  again  out  of  debt  when  air  that  is  swept  by  ocean  breezei.  To  render  up." 

they  came  home  On  the  ferryboat,  as  they  this  service  effective,  funds  are  necessary,  and  XJp  stairs  there  were  no  less  eager  prepara- 
were  starting,  the  mother  said  she  bad  not  we  are  sure  that  the  sympathy,  so  character-  must  take  her  kodak  and  Beisie 

been  on  the  water  for  fourteen  years,  when  istio  of  the  liberal-minded  citizens  of  New  j  _ _ •  «  •  u.- 

she  came  from  home,  and  during  the  vacation  York,  will  not  be  withheld  when  the  objects  pre«8-hoard,  for  she  was  just  finishing  the 

one  of  the  g'rls  wrote,  “Mother  is  living  a  are  so  worthy  as  those  to  which  we  have  study  of  botany  and  her  herbarium  was  far 

new  life  now,  and  ii  si  much  better.”  called  attention;  and  all  checks  made  payable  from  complete.  Edmund  Marsh  and  his  two 

They  have  returned  to  the  city  all  wonder-  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  ngiii  Howard  and  Arthur  Crothir 

fully  benefited,  and  with  strength  and  spirits  and  sent  to  United  Charities  Building,  will  be  f  Croiby, 

to  go  on.  You  may  bo  sure  we  will  not  forget  promptly  acknowledged  and  devoted  to  the  sure  that  their  fishing  lines  and  guns 

them.  objects  named.  were  all  ready  for  use,  while  little  Freddie 


Up  stairs  there  were  no  less  eager  prepara- 
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Marsh  and  his  seven  year  old  sister  Emma 
had  their  special  sources  of  enjoyment ;  the 
one  a  net  for  catching  the  floating  seaweed, 
and  the  other  a  doll  bearing  the  rather  im¬ 
posing  name— which  Emma  had  found  in  a 
book  belonging  to  a  musty  collection  of  dis¬ 
carded  literature— Kate  Hingman  Castellino. 

A  basket  was  also  taken,  in  which  to  bring 
home  specimens  of  tfce  beautifully  variegated 
clays  with  which  the  cliflTs  of  Gay  Head 
abound.  At  nine  o'clock  the  procession 
started  from  their  cozy  cottage  toward  the 
wharf,  from  which  the  steamboat  was  to  sail 
in  twenty  minutes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  fol¬ 
lowed  the  young  people  with  shawl  straps 
containing  wraps— should  it  be  cold  on  the 
water— and  two  umbrellas  in  case  of  need. 

Many  others  were  going  on  this  excursion 
besides  the  Marsh  family,  for  Gay  Head  is  one 
of  the  points  of  special  interest  to  the  tourist 
who  touches  at  this  historic  island  en  route 
for  other  places  more  celebrated  or  more  re¬ 
mote,  as  well  as  to  those  who  come  to  spend 
an  entire  summer  here  in  search  of  rest  and 
health. 

Our  party  found  comfortable  seats  upon  the 
stern  deck,  where  the  breezs  was  not  unpleas 
antly  strong,  and  immediately  smoked  glasses 
were  brought  out  for  those  to  whom  the  re¬ 
flected  sunlight  was  liable  to  give  headache 
and  spy  glasses  for  the  college  trio,  who 
wanted  to  take  in  all  that  there  was  to  see. 

The  first  plac«B  of  interest  passed  were  East 
Chop* and  West  Chop,  at  the  two  points  of  en 
trance  to  Vineyard  Haven  harbor,  the  last 
named  being  the  point  of  the  island  nearest  to 
the  mainland.  These  names  are  supposed  to 
be  of  Norse  origin.  East  Chop  or  Ost  Kop 
meaning  East  Cape,  and  West  Chop  or  Vest 
Kop,  West  Cape ;  for  according  to  Scandina 
vian  sages,  a  Norse  mariner  named  Leif  Erik- 
son  discovered  this  island  in  the  eleventh 
oentuiy. 

Ruby  had  a  mind  to  try  a  snap  shot  on  one 
or  the  other  of  the  lighthouses  at  these  p.  ints, 
but  was  discouraged  by  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  which  gave  little  promise  of  success  to 
even  the  instantaneous  photography  of  the 
present  day. 

The  sail  of  twenty  miles  to  Gay  Head  was 
accomplished  in  about  two  hours,  and  as  the 
bell  rang  and  the  gang  plank  was  thrown 
down,  the  captain  called  in  clear  and  distinct 
tones:  “This  boat  will  return  at  8  o’clock 
sharp.  Please  all  be  on  board  at  that  time  1” 

The  excursionists  disembarked  and  walked 
up  the  sandy  road  toward  the  places  of  re 

reshment,  where  “share  dinners”  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  those  who  call  for  them,  and 
where  pleasant  pavilions  furnished  with  tables 
and  benches  offer  attractions  for  those  who 
have  provided  themselves  with  basket  lunches. 
The  Marsh  party  selected  a  table  in  one  cf 
these  latter  places,  where,  with  plenty  of  air 
fresh  from  the  lungs  of  old  Neptune,  and  free 
from  ^he  too  close  proximity  of  strangers, 
they  could  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  dancing 
waves  and  do  full  justice  to  the  bountiful 
lunch  which  Anne’s  thoughtfulness  had  pro 
vided.  Steaming  hot  coffee  and  cold  lemon 
ade  were  brought  in  to  supplement  the  lunch, 
from  a  rude  eating  house  close  at  hand,  by  a 
bright  faced  young  woman,  many  of  whom 
are  found  at  this  pla'ie,  a  mixture  often  of 
Indian  or  African  and  Portuguese  blood. 
Years  ago,  when  whaling  was  the  chief  inter¬ 
est  of  these  parts,  seamen  were  brought  from 
Portugal,  and  having  found  homes  here,  they 
constitute  a  peaceful  and  law  abiding  element 
in  the  mixed  population  of  this  quaint  portion 
of  the  globe. 

After  lunch,  our  party  climbed  into  one  of 
the  rude  ox-carts  which  are  always  in  waiting 
upon  the  arrival  of  an  excursion  boat,  to  take 

aBsengers  to  the  lightbouBe,  which  Ib  sitnated 


on  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  bluffs.  These 
carts  are  furnished  with  a  seat  on  either  side 
capable  of  holding  five  persons.  The  swarthy 
Jehu,  whip  in  hand,  gave  the  call  to  -  the  pa¬ 
tient  oxen  to  start,  and  upwards  they  climbed, 
up,  up,  and  still  up,  over  the  sandy  road 
where  deep  gullies  were  worn,  which  jostled 
and  jolted  the  cart,  causing  the  young  people 
at  one  moment  to  scream  with  delight  and  at 
the  next  in  affected  terror,  until  the  light¬ 
house  was  reached  and  they  dismounted,  to 
amuse  themselves,  each  in  the  way  which  best 
suited  his  fancy.  Wild  flowers  abound  in 
great  profusion,  whole  patches  of  the  eglan¬ 
tine  or  wild  rose  making  the  place  fragrant 
and  gay,  while  hepatica,  wild  geraniums, 
lilies,  golden  rod  and  the  homely  yarrow  offer 
a  rich  field  to  the  student  of  nature  or  lover 
of  beauty. 

The  cliffs,  however,  proved  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  point  to  our  young  friends,  standing 
as  they  do  in  bold  relief,  with  their  sides  laid 
bare,  exposing  to  view  the  many  bued  strata 
gay  with  resplendent  coloring  shading  from 
black  to  white  through  all  gradations  of  gray 
and  brown,  orange  fading  out  to  faintest  yel 
low,  deepest  crimson  to  daintiest  pink,  at 
once  the  delight  and  despair  of  the  beholder. 
“Why  are  they  thus  tinted?  Of  what  are  they 
composed?  And  whence  came  they?”  were 
questions  asked  in  quick  succession  by  the 
stranger,  only  to  he  answered  unsatisfactorily, 
whether  in  the  technical  language  of  the  sci¬ 
entist  or  the  homely  phraseology  of  the  native, 
who  "reckons  that  it  was  the  sun  and  nater 
acting  on  the  iron  and  sulphur  that  made  ’em 
all  their  different  colors.” 

Vases  and  other  articles  of  pottery  made 
from  this  variegated  clay  are  exposed  for  sale, 
but  they  can  only  be  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  for  in  subjecting  them  to  the  beat 
necessary  to  bake  them  and  render  them  more 
porous,  the  coljrs  lose  their  brilliancy  and 
beauty. 

Little  Emma,  clinging  fast  with  one  hand 
to  Kate  Hingman  Castellino,  and  with  the 
other  to  her  father,  took  in  all  these  beauties, 
while  Fred  and  bis  mother  descended  to  the 
beach  and  filled  a  glass  jar  with  many  curiouB 
specimens  of  the  dainty  seaweed.  The  young 
men  went  off  for  an  hour’s  gunning,  and 
Ruby  occupied  the  leisure  time  in  trying  to 
reproduce  with  her  camera  some  of  the  mar 
vellous  beauty  of  the  ever  changing  sea  and 
sky. 

Mr.  Marsh,  remembering  that  no  one  bad 
gathered  any  of  the  colored  clays,  without 
which  to  carry  home  a  visit  to  Gay  Head 
would  have  failed  of  one  of  its  distinctive  ob¬ 
jects— took  the  baskets  which  he  bad  brought 
for  the  purpose,  and  leaving  Emma  in  Ruby’s 
charge,  climbed  down  the  cliffs,  where,  cut¬ 
ting  pieces  from  the  damp  strata,  be  laid 
them  carefully  in  a  basket,  making  divisions 
between  the  different  colors  with  partitions  of 
heavy  paper.  This  clay  serves  nicely  for  mod 
elling,  adding  to  the  ordinary  interest  of  the 
work  that  of  the  skillful  blending  of  color 
and  shade. 

But  the  afternoon  sped  on  with  the  rupidity 
which  always  marks  hours  of  enjoyment,  and 
before  any  of  our  party  were  exacting  it,  the 
warning  whistle  of  the  steamboat  blew. 

The  kodaks,  baskets,  guns  and  fishing  rods 
were  quickly  bundled  up  and  groups  of  excur¬ 
sionists  were  seen  wending  tbeir  way  down 
the  steep  declivity  in  the  direction  of  the 
wharf.  Mr.  Marsh,  laden  down  with  the 
basket  of  heavy  clay,  and  supposing  that 
Emma  was  with  her  sister  and  would  go  with 
her  to  the  boat,  started  for  the  wharf ;  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  after  reaching  the  beaten 
track  when  be  met  Bessie  with  her  hands  full 
of  wild  flowers  which  she  was  to  arrange  in 
her  press  board  after  reaching  the  boat 


“I  suppose  Emma  is  coming  with  Ruby,  i 
she  not?”  asked  Mr.  Marsh. 

“I  do  not  know,”  was  the  reply.  "I  have 
just  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  cliff  be¬ 
yond  the  light-house.” 

Reassured,  or  at  least  apprehending  no  dan¬ 
ger,  they  went  on  towards  the  wharf,  soon 
meeting  Mrs.  Msrsh  and  Freddie,  who  had 
been  spending  their  afternoon  in  pursuit  of 
the  delicate  sea  weed  and  gathering  ourions 
shells  upon  the  beaoh. 

Soon  the  trio  of  huntsmen  came  in  sight, 
but  still  nothing  was  seen  of  Ruby  and  Emma. 

The  steamboat  whistle  blew  again  to  burry 
up  the  loitering  groups,  who  quickened  their 
pace  at  the  sound.  Mrs.  Marsh  and  her  hus¬ 
band  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  wharf,  and 
the  first  question  asked  by  the  mother  was  of 
course,  "Where  is  Emma?”  Mr.  Marsh  re¬ 
plied,  "She  is  coming  with  Ruby,  unless 
indeed  they  are  already  on  the  boat.” 

Just  then  Ruby  was  discovered  leaning  over 
the  railing  of  the  boat,  but  Emma  was  not 
with  her. 

Thoroughly  anxious  now,  Mr.  Marsh  ran 
towards  the  boat  waving  bis  hand  to  bis 
daughter,  and  as  soon  as  his  voice  could  be 
beard  put  up  the  inquiry,  "Where  is  Emma?” 

"With  Bessie,”  was  the  reply.  "She  saw 
her  gathering  flowers  and  went  over  the  bill 
to  her.”  "Buc  I  have  not  seen  her,”  called 
back  Bessie,  who,  though  walking  behind  her 
father  and  mother,  had  not  been  observed  by 
Roby.  "Have  not  seen  her  I"  exclaimed  the 
trio  in  one  voice.  "I  will  go  immediately 
back  to  the  cliff,”  said  Mr.  Marsh.  "Here, 
Freddie  take  this  basket  of  clay.  Insist  upon 
the  captain’s  holding  the  boat  until  my  re¬ 
turn,”  he  called  to  Arthur  Crosby,  who  was 
hastening  to  the  scene,  seeing  that  lometbing 
was  amiss.  "Here,  Edmund  I  you  and  Mr. 
Howard  come  with  me.  We  will  separate  as 
soon  as  we  teach  the  top  of  the  bluff  Have 
your  whistles  in  readiness  to  give  the  signal 
as  soon  as  she  is  found  I”  "Ob,  my  poor 
child  I”  groaned  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  she  was  led 
almost  fainting  onto  the  boat  by  her  daughter 
and  Mr.  Crosby.  The  other  passengers,  among 
whom  the  report  of  a  lost  child  quickly 
spread,  were  full  of  sympathy,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  offered  to  join  in  the  search. 

Bessie  stationed  her  mother  upon  the  deck, 
where  with  a  spy  glass  she  could  catch  the 
first  sight  of  the  returning  party  should  they 
succeed  in  finding  the  child. 

"Tell  the  captain  not  to  loose  the  boat  with¬ 
out  letting  me  know,  for  I  shall  never  go 
home  without  my  child,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh. 
"I  prefer  to  stay  here  and  share  her  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be  I” 

"Oh,  they  will  soon  find  her  I”  said  Arthur 
reassuringly.  "She  has  doubtless  strayed  off 
looking  for  blueberries  or  flowers,  and  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  realize  that  she  is  lost.”  "Ob, 
mother,”  said  Ruby,  "How  can  I  ever  forgive 
myself  for  letting  the  darling  start  to  go  alone 
to  Bessie  I  I  was  so  interested  in  my  pictures 
and  did  not  dream  of  any  danger  1” 

The  captain  blew  the  whistle  again,  but 
still  they  did  not  come.  He  had  promised, 
however,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of 
the  passengers  as  well  as  of  the  distressed 
family,  to  hold  the  boat  for  a  while  longer; 
all  saying  that  they  bad  rather  wait  at  what¬ 
ever  inconvenience  to  themselves  than  to  go 
before  the  child  was  found. 

After  a  long  time,  it  seemed  a  very  long 
ti  ne  to  the  anxious  watchers,  a  shrill  whistle 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  answered  by  two 
others  still  more  distant,  and  hope  leaped  up 
in  the  breaet  of  the  almost  distracted  mother. 
Ruby  raised  the  spy  gliss.  "Yes,  yes  I”  she 
exclaimed,  "there  comes  father  with  Emma 
in  his  arms,  and  there  too  are  Edmund  and 
Mi  Howard.  ”  True  enough,  there  they  were* 
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Mr.  Marsh  picking  his  way  as  quickly  as  be 
could  with  the  sweet  burden  iu  his  arms, 
down  the  sandy,  wheel-worn  and  rain  washed 
road ;  then  handing  the  lost  baby  for  a  few 
moments  to  her  brother,  while  be  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  hts  brow  and  gathered  up 
his  spent  breath  for  another  downward  stretch. 

On,  on  they  came,  and  ere  long  were  within 
hailing  distance  of  their  anxious  friends  upon 
the  boat. 

The  severe  tension  removed  from  Mrs. 
Marsh’s  nerves  and  she  gave  way  to  tears,  to 
which  the  on  lookers  were  too  sympathetic  to 
oppose  a  word,  or  even  to  appear  to  notice. 
Now  they  have  reached  the  boat,  the  last 
whistle  sounds— but  it  has  in  it  more  notes  of 
joy  than  of  warning — the  gang  plank  is  drawn 
in,  the  piston  moves,  the  wheels  revolve,  and 
the  Martha’s  Vineyard  pulls  out  of  Gay  Head 
harbor,  bearing  an  even  happier  party  than 
the  one  with  with  which  it  started  on  its 
morning  trip.  Little  Emma’s  story  was  soon 
told.  In  going  over  the  cliff  to  Bessie  she  bad 
lost  her  precious  dolly,  Kate  Hingman  Cas- 
tellino,  and  in  looking  for  her  had  wandered 
back  and  forth  until  she  bad  lost  sight  of  both 
her  sisters,  but  did  not  for  a  long  time  realize 
that  she  was  left  behind.  Indeed,  when  her 
brother  found  her  she  was  just  beginning 
fully  to  understand  that  she  was  lost,  and  it 
was  her  sobs  which  led  to  her  discovery. 

She  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  and  kissed  again  and  again, 
and  then,  as  she  was  led  to  her  mother,  and 
learned  that  it  was  for  her  that  those  dear  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  she  said  with  artless 
sympthy  :  “Poor  mammal  But  then  you  know 
just  how  I  feel  because  I  have  lost  my  dear, 
dear  baby,  Kate  Hingman  Castellino  1” 

Josephine  C.  Goodale. 


A  POEM  ON  A  SILVER  PLATE, 

For  it  was  Mr.  Field’s  habit  to  write  personal 
verse  about  his  children,  says  Martha  Nelson  Yeno- 
wine,  in  August  St.  Nicholas.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scrap-books  filled  with  these  little  poems  and 
quaint  rhymes  which  have  never  been  seen  outside 
of  the  home  circle.  When  Roswell  Francis  Field, 
usually  called  “Posey,”  was  born,  he  received 
many  beautiful  presents  from  the  friends  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Field — porringers,  spoons,  cups,  and  other 
gifts  serving  a  baby’s  joys  and  needs.  The  one 
thing  lacking,  his  father  thought,  was  a  silver  plate, 
which  he  purchased  for  Posey.  For  this  plate,  Mr. 
Field  composed  the  following  beautiful  verse,  which 
was  afterwards  engraved  in  fac-simile  upon  the 
plate  : 

“INSCRIPTION  POR  MT  LITTLE  SON'S  SILVER  PLATE. 

“Unto  Roswell  Francis  Field  his  father,  Eugene  Field, 
giveth  this  Counsel  with  this  Plate.  September  2, 
1893. 

“  When  thou  sbalt  eat  from  off  this  plate, 

I  charge  thee :  Be  thon  temperate ; 

Unto  thine  elders  at  the  board 
Do  thon  sweet  reverence  accord ; 

Though  unto  dignity  inclined. 

Unto  the  serving-folk  be  kind ; 

Be  ever  mindful  of  the  poor. 

Nor  turn  them  hungry  from  the  door ; 

And  unto  Ood,  for  health  and  food. 

And  all  that  in  thy  life  is  good. 

Give  thon  thy  heart  in  gratitude." 


Mark  Guy  Pearse,  in  a  recent  contribution  to  the 
religious  press,  tells  this  amusing  incident  in  his 
own  life : 

“  When  I  was  going  with  my  boy  for  a  day’s 
tront-fishing  on  the  loch,  we  chanced  to  meet  with 
a  grave  Scotch  divine,  who  said,  ‘  Pray,  sir,  are  ye 
the  Reverend  Mark  Guy  Pearse  ?  ’ 

“ '  1  am,’  said  I,  with  all  the  cheeriness  that  a  holi¬ 
day  put  into  a  tired  Londoner. 

“  ‘  Ye  are  not  what  I  pictured  ye  when  I  read  your 
buiks,’  said  he. 

“  ‘  I  am  very  sorry,’  I  stammered. 

“  ‘  Ah,  but  when  I  read  your  buiks  I  pictured  ye 
06  long  and  theen  and  sancttmoomious-looking  I  ’  ” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Beating. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  Captain  to  jump 
overboard,  for  Rick  and  Tom  brought  the 
dory  safely  alongside,  though  not  without 
shipping  a  sea  or  two.  The  little  boat  was 
well  laden  with  treasures :  shells,  colored  peb¬ 
bles,  and  the  bright  wings  which  Rick  had 
cut  off  of  the  birds  before  roasting  them. 
Tom  proudly  told  the  details  of  each  shot  as 
he  held  up  the  wings  for  admiration.  He  was 
very  proud  of  Rick’s  sportsmanship,  and 
though  Rick’s  mamma  was  wofully  afraid  of 
the  gun,  and  would  never  let  him  fire  it  off 
when  she  was  near,  she  too  was  pleased  to  see 
how  true  an  eye  and  how  steady  a  hand  her 
impulsive,  headlong  boy  possessed. 

Hunting  is  a  very  common  pastime  in  the 
South,  and  Papa  H.,  when  he  permitted  Rick 
to  have  a  gun  like  other  boys  of  his  age,  and 
taught  him  how  to  use  it,  had  taken  pains  to 
explain  to  him  that  the  killing  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures  for  mere  amusement  could  never  be 
right,  but  that  the  proper  use  of  a  gun  in 
killing  game  for  food  taught  many  valuable 
lessons  of  coolness,  prudence,  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  the  very  lessons  that  Rick  most  needed 
to  learn.  Therefore  the  gun  in  Rick’s  hands 
never  became  an  instrument  of  wanton 
cruelty  or  of  mischief,  for  he  understood  too 
well  both  its  uses  and  its  dangers,  and  was 
too  obedient  and  loyal  to  his  papa  ever  to 
make  a  careless  or  a  foolish  use  of  the  gift 
which  he  knew  was  intended  to  teach  him  to 
be  careful  and  prudent. 

Mamma  D  bad  been  taking  account  of 
stores. 

“If  we  don’t  get  home  to  morrow,”  she  said, 
“we  shall  be  out  of  water,  and  we  have  little 
coffee  left,  and  less  sugar.” 

“Should  we  starve,  then?”  asked  Louie  anx 
iously. 

“You  would  hr  veto  put  us  on  short  rations. 
Mamma  D.,”  laughed]!  Rick  ;  “that’s  the  way 
they  do  in  stories,  when  they  are  cast  away.” 

“We  could  not  get  along  without  water,” 
said  Mamma  H. 

“If  it  rained  we  could  spread  out  the  awning 
and  our  clothes  till  they  got  wet  through  and 
then  suck  them.  That’s  how  they  do  in 
stories,”  said  Tom. 

“But  suppose  it  does  not  rain,  what  then?” 
asked  Mamma  H.  “The  barometer  says  ‘fair.’” 

“I  don’t  want  to  suck  the  awning,”  said 
Louie.  “I  don’t  believe  it  tastes  good.” 

“Nor  I,”  answered  Mamma  D.,  “and  there¬ 
fore  I  propose  that  Captain  Hamilton  shall 
take  the  water  barrel  ashore  and  get  it  filled, 
and  bring  us  some  coffee  and  sugar.  I  think 
you  would  find  it  more  amusing  to  read  about 
short  rations  than  to  be  put  upon  them,  Tom.” 

The  Captain  had  already  bailed  out  the  dory 
and  brought  up  the  water  barrel,  and  he  now 
shoved  off,  and  wind  and  waves  rapidly  bore 
him  away.  It  was  quite  dark  when  the  child¬ 
ren  beard  the  sound  of  his  returning  oars ; 
but  be  came  at  last  bringing  the  filled  barrel, 
and  packages  of  coffee  and  sugar.  The  sugar 
was  very  brown  and  the  coffee  very  black, 
and  the  water  somewhat  brackish,  as  was  all 
the  water  on  the  island  after  a  long  “dry 
spell.”  But  since  this  was  the  best  the  island 
afforded,  no  one  made  any  complaint.  “We 
can  get  along  well  enough  for  one  day,”  they 
all  agreed,  “and  we  shall  be  at  home  for  sup¬ 
per.” 

“We’d  beet  start  soon  in  the  morning, 
ma’am,”  said  Captain  Hamilton  after  the 


children  had  gone  to  bed.  “If  the  wind 
doesn’t  change,  it  will  lull  before  sunrise,  and 
we’d  best  get  under  way  by  dawn.  One  thing 
teases  me,  though,”  be  added  in  soliloquy, 
“and  that’s  the  dory:  she’s  no  ’count  in  a 
rough  sea  and  mought  be.”  He  walked  away 
forward  without  finishing  the  sentence. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  he  called  Rick, 
and  all  the  children  responded  to  the  sum¬ 
mons  It  needed  all  bands,  indeed,  and  very 
careful  management,  to  get  clear  of  the  har¬ 
bor  shoals  and  stand  out  to  sea.  Beating 
against  the  wind,  too,  was  a  very  different 
matter  from  running  before  it.  But  the  Lady 
Grey  rode  the  waves  beautifully,  and  though 
abundant  spray  dashed  over  her  prow  and 
washed  the  children’s  faces  for  them,  they 
were  good  sailors,  and  cared  no  more  for  a 
little  wetting  than  they  did  for  the  plunging 
of  the  yacht. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  wind  rose  too.  How  it 
whistled  through  the  rigging  I  It  was  not 
spray  only  that  dashed  across  the  bow,  but 
great  sheets  of  green  water.  The  mast 
creaked  and  groaned :  the  Lady  Grey  stag¬ 
gered  beneath  the  straining  canvas,  leaning 
so  far  to  one  side  that  one  gunwale  was  under 
water  all  the  time.  Every  one  clung  to  what¬ 
ever  was  nearest,  to  avoid  being  bruised  by 
the  pitching  of  the  vessel.  But  the  motion 
and  the  early  rising  had  made  them  drowsy, 
and  they  were  all  fast  asleep,  nestled  down 
in  whatever  safe  corners  they  could  find,  when 
the  Captain's  voice  aroused  them. 

“Some  one  must  bold  the  tiller  while  I  take 
in  a  reef,”  said  he. 

Rick  sprang  up,  tumbled,  half  asleep,  across 
the  deck,  scrambled  over  the  quarter  deck, 
and  took  the  tiller.  The  Captain  hurried  for¬ 
ward. 

“Let  out  your  sheet!”  he  roared  above  the 
bowling  of  the  wind,  “put  your  helm  hard 
down  1  hard  down!"  then,  as  the  sail  began  to 
drop,  “haul  in  your  sheet!  put  your  helm 
down  !  let  her  come  round  !  quick,  haul  in  your 
sheet!”  for  the  sail,  dragging  in  the  water, 
threatened  to  swamp  the  vessel. 

Rick  and  Tom  pulled  with  all  their  might. 
Mamma  H.  sprang  up  and  began  to  tie  the 
reef  points,  clinging  fast  to  the  boom  with 
her  elbows,  to  steady  herself  as  the  Lady  Grey 
rolled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Louie, 
Mamma  D.  and  Una,  who  were  under  the  sail 
when  it  fell,  cowered  on  the  deck  to  keep  out 
of  the  way. 

For  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  this  event¬ 
ful  cruise,  little  Louie  began  to  cry.  “Oh, 
I  want  to  go  home,  I  want  to  go  home!”  she 
sobbed.  “We  are  going  to  tip  over— I  want 
to  go  home !” 

Mamma  D.  comforted  her.  “Papa  says  the 
Lady  Grey  can’t  tip  over,  she  ii  so  well  bal 
lasted,  and  you  know  she  does  not  leak.” 

Louie  dried  her  eyes  and  took  courage:  “No, 
for  I  pumped  and  pumped  and  did  not  get  a 
drop,”  said  the  little  girl,  as  bright  as  a  dollar 
again  ;  and  so  great  is  her  confidence  in  papa’s 
word  that  she  has  never  since  that  time  been 
timid  on  the  Lady  Grey. 

But  the  wind  was  too  high.  With  one  reef, 
and  two,  and  even  three  in  her  sail,  the  Lady 
Grey  could  not  stand  up  against  it.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  turn  about,  and 
scud  before  it,  under  half  sail,  into  Ports¬ 
mouth  harbor  again.  That  was  a  breatblese 
moment  when  Captain  Hamilton  brought  the 
Lady  Grey  up  to  the  wind  and  changed  her 
couise.  The  brave  little  craft  shivered  as  if 
she  knew  the  danger,  but  the  next  moment 
she  had  swung  around  and  righted  herself, 
and  was  darting  forward  like  an  arrow  from 
the  bow. 

There  was  no  more  pitching  and  plunging 
as  she  flew  before  the  wind ;  there  were  no 
more  sheets  of  green  water  washing  over  the 
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prow,  only  long  feathery  plumes  of  spray  that 
now  and  then  tossed  themselves  into  the 
children’s  faces  as  the  waves  struck  the  Lady 
Grey’s  side. 

“Are  you  frightened  now,  Louie?”  asked 
Tom. 

“Why  no!”  said  Louie.  “Why  should  I  be? 
Papa  says  the  Lady  Grey  can’t  tip  over.  But 
it  is  nicer  going  this  way.” 

“Pleasant  ways  are  always  nicer  than 
stormy  ones,”  observed  Mamma  D. ,  “but  they 
are  not  always  safer.  If  our  Father  in  heaven 
says  ‘Fear  not,’  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
trouble,  though  we  may  be  glad  when  it  is 
over.” 

“I  suppose  we  were  just  as  safe  before  we 
turned  around  as  we  are  now,”  said  Una. 

“Every  bit,”  answered  Rick.  “If  Captain 
and  I  had  been  alone  on  the  yacht  we  could 
have  beat  across  the  Sound  just  as  well  as 
not.  But  it  would  be  rough  and  you  would 
all  get  wet  through,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
that.” 

“Uere  we  go,  past  the  lighthouse,”  said 
Tom. 

“Stand  by,  to  cast  the  anchor,”  roared  the 
Captain. 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir !”  answered  Rick  and  Tom, 
hurrying  forward. 

“Why,  we  aren’t  nearly  there,”  exclaimed 
Louie,  peering  out  ahead.  “We  can  only  just 
see  the  island ;  don’t  the  trees  and  houses 
look  like  bristles,  Una?  And  the  windmill, 
with  its  great  sails  rushing  around  so  wildly; 
what  does  that  look  like?” 

“Like  a  fearful  giant  warning  us  away,” 
said  Una. 

“Let  go  your  sail!”  shouted  the  Captain. 

Down  rattled  the  sail  with  a  great  noise. 
The  Lady  Grey  kept  on  her  course  for  a  few 
moments,  then  the  anchor  splashed  into  the 
waves,  the  yacht  swung  around,  and  all  was 
still. 

“Why  do  we  stop  here?”  asked  Louie  as  the 
Captain  came  forward  to  make  all  sung. 

“Too  many  shoals  in  the  inner  harbor,” 
said  the  Captain.  “Besides,  we  are  nearer 
home  here,  and  the  outer  harbor’s  safe 
enough.” 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Letters 

Of  praise,  telling  of  great  benefit  from  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  come  in  every  mail  car  arriving  fn  Lowell.  The 
keen  discrimination  of  the  people  long  ago  settled  the 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  blood  puriflersi 
and  the  millions  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  only 
Hoods.  The  abiding  confidence  of  the  people  in  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  could  only  have  been  secured  by  its  great 
intrinsic  merit.  Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood’s,  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 

are  the  best  after-dinner  pills, 

nOOCl  S  r  Ills  aid  digestion. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  cause  of  misBions  makes  up  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  the  Gospel.  It  finds  itself  the 
centre  of  the  great  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  His  Church.  It  was  the  burden  of  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Christ  while  training  His  Apos¬ 
tles.  It  was  their  great  end  when  they  were 
equipped  for  their  work  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost. 

“The  present  crisis  of  missions  should  com¬ 
pel  us  to  forget  all  lesser  interests  and  hasten 
to  bear  the  good  news  to  earth’s  very  ends. 
Laborers  should  be  multiplied,  gifts  increased, 
and  with  a  new  energy  born  in  us  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  this  greatest  enterprise  of  the  ages 
should  bu  undertaken  " — Dr.  Pierson. 

FIKLI)  NOTBS. 

The  South.  The  Farm  School.  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
writes:  “Though  it  is  often  necessary  to  re¬ 
ceive  boys  into  the  school  from  the  ages  of 
seventeen  to  twenty  three,  because  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  chance  they  have  had,  or  are  likely 
to  have  of  receiving  an  education,  our  most 
encouraging  work  is  with  the  youngest  that 
we  accept  Their  minds  are  so  much  more 
easily  moulded  into  better  ways,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  teachings  given  in  so  much  more  of 
a  childlike  spirit.  Though  recent  conversions 
in  the  school  have  been  mostly  among  the 
older  boys,  one  of  our  dearest  little  boys  was 
among  the  number  who  joined  the  Church. 
He  seemed  to  understand  so  well  the  step  he 
was  taking,  and  now  seems  to  us  even  a  dearer 
little  brown  eyed  and  pink  cheeked  Ossie  than 
before.  ” 

Miss  Coe  says:  “Every  morning  as  I  sit 
making  out  a  menu  or  mending  a  coat,  over 
looking  the  boys  work  in  the  kitchen,  they 
pour  into  my  ears  their  troubles.  So  it  is 
there  I  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  of 
advice  or  of  encouragement,  and  there  they 
promise  to  do  better.  We  have  had  a  bard 
struggle  over  fractions ;  one  boy  declared  that 
he  did  not  believe  any  one  understood  frac¬ 
tions,  but  after  a  struggle  of  several  weeks  he 
came  out  victorious.  Arithmetic  has  been 
their  ‘black  beast’  all  winter,  but  my  class  in 
percentage  now  take  bold  of  commission  and 
taxes,  as  though  it  were  a  pleasure  to  work* 
Miss  McArthur  notes  impovement  in  her  de 
partment  during  the  quarter.  As  vacation 
draws  near,  those  who  go  to  their  homes  are 
anticipating  much  in  the  way  of  a  surprise, 
and  they  wonder  if  the  people  at  home  will 
recognize  them  in  the  new  suit  of  clothes, 
the  derby  bat,  the  collar,  etc.  It  does  me 
good  to  see  the  transformation  that  a  few 
months’  training  will  bring  about.  Were  it 
not  for  such  little  encouragements,  one  would 
hardly  have  the  courage  to  go  on  with  the 
work,  against  all  the  discouragements  that 
come  to  us  each  day.” 

Miss  Redway  says:  “The  days  have  glided 
so  happily  and  busily  away,  I  can  hardly  real¬ 
ize  that  winter  has  gone  and  spring  is  here, 
bringing  our  school  year  so  near  its  close. 
Glancing  over  the  last  few  months’  work,  we 
cannot  but  be  encouraged  and  comforted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  already  appearing  fruits  of  our 
labor.  Some  have  come  out  for  Christ,  sev 
oral  others  are  deeply  thoughtfnl.  When  a  j 


temporarily  trroublesome  boy  is  asked,  ‘Do 
you  want  to  do  right?’  the  answer  is  an  earn¬ 
est  assent,  and  a  fall  from  grace  is  usually 
followed  by  a  quick  acknowledgment  of  wrong 
and  assurance  of  a  desire  not  to  repeat  the 
offence.  My  tall  boy  with  the  mustache,  who 
began  the  year  in  the  primer,  has  reached  his 
third  book  and  is  marching  gloriously  through. 
My  history  class  of  young  men  is  studying  the 
Civil  war,  and  though  they  are  some  of  them 
sons  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  cannot  but 
be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the ‘Lost  Cause,’ 
they  are  most  courteous  and  careful  in  the 
expression  of  their  opinions,  lest  they  wound 
their  teacher,  who,  they  understand,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Union  soldier.  We  have  many 
warm  discussions,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
single  instance  of  rudeness  or  display  of  anger 
in  the  class.  They  are  all  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  should  have 
been  suppressed  and  the  Union  preserved.” 

Another  teacher  says:  “Our  pupils  at  times 
are  very  trying,  as  boys  are  apt  to  be,  but  we 
forget  about  it  when  they  do  good  work. 
They  very  often  seem  repentant  after  some 
misdeed,  and  write  the  teachers  notes  beg¬ 
ging  forgiveness,  which  is  readily  granted.” 

The  Mormons.  In  one  school  there  were  a 
number  of  large  boys  “  whose  chief  ambition 
seemed  to  be  to  get  on  in  arithmetic.  It 
didn’t  take  much  grammar  or  geography,  they 
argued,  to  run  a  farm,  but  after  some  persua¬ 
sion  they  consented  to  take  other  studies.” 

A  request  came  one  Sabbath  morning  from 
a  Mormon  family  for  prayer  for  a  little  girl 
who  was  ill.  A  few  evenings  after  her  mother 
came  to  the  college  and  said :  Mary  says,  ’I 
began  to  get  well  just  as  soon  as  teacher  prayed 
for  me.  ’  ”  She  has  returned  to  school.  At 
another  point:  “The  Mormons  are  doing  all 
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they  can  to  bold  the  young  people,  and  it  is 
hard  to  keep  them  when  the  stronger  tide 
seems  to  be  sweeping  them  away.  If  it  were 
not  that  we  know  that  God  is  stronger  than 
we,  we  should  be  utterly  discouraged  some¬ 
times.’* 

^Again:  The  children  “come  regularly  to 
Sunday  school  and  show  a  decided  interest  in 
spiritual  things.  Although  some  are  very 
young,  they  seem  to  understand  and  grasp  the 
truth  very  readily.” 

One  notes  “a  very  interesting  but  pitiful 
case,  that  of  a  Dane  twenty-seven  years  old, 
who  came  into  the  school  to  learn  to  read.  Be 
had  been  in  the  country  eleven  years,  but  left 
school  when  nine  years  of  age,  thinking  that 
to  make  money  and  have  a  good  time  alone 
were  desirable,  but  at  last  he  has  found  out 
that  he  needs  more.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  bis 
eagerness  and  bow  be  watched  the  different 
grades  as  they  were  reading.  He  also  took 
special  lessons.  We  miss  him  from  school  and 
the  church  services,  but  be  was  obliged  to 
begin  spring  work  on  the  ranche,  expecting, 
however,  to  return  next  year.” 

In  his  ignorance  and  his  wanderings  may  be 
be  encompassed  by  the  shield  of  prayer. 

From  the  “Good  Will  Mission”:  “Three  of 
the  boys  have  become  active  ‘Christian  £n- 
deavorers.  ’  One  of  the  boys  who  took  his 
flrst  and  only  music  lesson  here  last  year,  does 
all  the  playing  for  us  at  the  evening  prayers 
in  the  Home.  When  our  Indian  woman  who 
washes  for  us  fails  to  come  the  boys,  for 
small  compensation,  are  willing  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  be  dubbed  ‘girl,’  while  help¬ 
ing  me.” 

Tucson.  On  Easter  Sunday  Miss  Menaul 
boiled  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  eggs.  Each 
child  bad  two,  in  addition  to  the  regulai 
breakfast;  of  course  they  were  very  much 
pleased.  Miss  Thomson  says:  “Our  ittle  Can 
tiliga  is  such  a  bright  child.  If  I  do  not  give 
her  work,  thinking  she  is  such  a  llittle  thing, 
sometimes  she  will  cry.  My  Sunday  school 
class  have  learned  all  the  books  in  the  Bible. 

I  think  these  children  are  very  grateful  for 
what  is  done  for  them.” 

Miss  Lillian  North  says:  “I  get  discouraged 
often,  but  I  still  go  trudging  on.  I  try  to  live 
in  the  present,  and  say  ‘this  one  thing  to  do,’ 
leaving  the  future  with  God.  .  .  We  do  not ' 
break  quite  so  many  dishes  as  we  did  the  first 
of  the  term.”  One  remarks:  “She  learns  to 
count  her  mercies.” 

Mr.  West  says:  “I  have  always  been  told 
that  Indians  were  lazy.  After  eighteen 
months’  experience  I  can  say  that  they  will 
work  if  they  have  a  chance.  The  greatest 
trouble  I  have  just  at  present  is  finding  work 
to  keep  so  many  willing  bands  busy.  The 
same  kind  of  treatment  does  not  suit  them  all. 
Sometimes  we  lose  our  patience,  and  it  works 
well  with  some  of  them,  while  others  get 
sullen  and  won’t  do  even  as  well  as  they 
know.” 

Muskogee.  At  the  Henry  Kendall  College 
the  Literary  Society  celebrated  Washington’s 
Birthday  by  bolding  a  contest  debate  with 
the  students  of  the  “Melian  (Baptist)  Univer¬ 
sity,”  upon  the  principles  of  the  “Monroe 
Doctrine.  ” 

Alaska.  Sitka.  Mies  Gibson  reports  the 
death  of  a  gentle,  quiet  girl  who  bad  been 
in  the  mission  school  several  years:  “I  believe 
she  was  fuliv  prepared  when  the  Master 
called  her.  Her  cough  was  severe  at  times 
during  the  night.  She  told  me  she  always 
said  little  short  prayers,  and  it  helped  her 
every  time  She  knew  she  could  not  live  and 
said  she  did  not  fear  death.”  H.  E.  B. 

starved  to  Death 

In  midst  of  plenty.  Unfnrtuoate.  yet  we  bear  of  It.  Tbe 
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the  safest  and  bent  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  a  vair- 
able  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1896. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  9  'JOO.litU  .'{« 

Real  Ksiate .  04 

Uulied  States  Stocks.  45/,“7.7,000  OO  l,40H,7lt0  ftO 

State  Bonds .  ‘40,000  OO  tf.T.OOO  OO 

CltV  Bonds .  SOB, 070  71  SOO,BO‘i  Hit 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,004,000  OO  l,0‘i7,U0  OO 

Water  Bonds .  10S,000  OO  !tO,ooo  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  B  inds  ltm,000  OO  1 14,0 l‘J  Otf 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,300,0.70  OO  4,134,170  OO 

Hank  Stocks .  100,000  OO  310,400  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  01,000  00  S7,100  OO 

Bouils  and  Mortaaites,  beinK  1st  lieu  on 

Real  Kstate .  447,044  OH 

Loans  on  Sti  cks,  payable  on  demai  d. .  107,000  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Ag'nts .  040,070  07 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  July. 

1896 .  00,134  13 

$9,000,187  01 

I.IABII,ITIB.S. 

Cash  Capital . $3,ooo,ooo  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,484,003  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  740,144  07 

Net  Surplus .  1,000,030  04 

$0,000,187  01 
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ELBRIDO  E  Q.  SNOW,  f  "Ice-Presldenta. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  It.  GHKENK, 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  . 
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INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Jk.,  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  H.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  See. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  U.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Augustas  D.  Jullllard, 

George  S.  Bowdotn,  James  N.  Jart-le, 

Frederic  Cromwell.  Bl,  hard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  Walter  O.  Oakman, 

Robert  Goolet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

G  O.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harrlman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

B.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 

William  C.  Whitney. 
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Cburcb  flbusic. 

JUdited  By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


COMMERCIALISM  IN  MUSIC. 


what  is  placed2before  them.  Our  hope  ia  in 
the  ohurob  composer,  that  he  will  work  in 
church  music,  at  least,  for  a  higher  ideal  than 
dollars,  having  in  mind  always  the  exalted 
plane  that  the  art  occupies  in  relation  to  re¬ 
ligion. 


$10,000  IN  PRIZES 

OFFERED  TO 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 


Mr.  P.  C.  Lutkin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  says 
in  relation  to  church  composers: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  reason  we 
have  BO  few  church  composers  of  the  capacity 
of  the  best  English  writers,  is  not  the  lack  of 
ability,  but  the  lack  of  advanced  training  in 
development,  proportion,  balance,  and  sound 
artistic  principles  in  general.  The  average 
American  church  composer  studies  his  har 
mony  and  counterpoint  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  has  very  little  drilling  in  acquiring  direct 
ness  and  force  in  expression,  and  very  vague 
ideas  of  good  taste  and  good  form.  In  pldoe 
of  sustained  strength,  dignified  grace,  and 
depth  of  expression  (whir'h  would  seem  the 
natural  and  fitting  attributes  of  religious 
music),  we  get  artificiality,  sensation,  and 
emotionalism.  The  reason  is  obvious,  for  the 
first  requisites  call  for  ripe  musicianship  and 
intelligence,  while  the  latter  is  the  expression 
of  an  almost  morbid  sentimentality  that  is 
supposed  to  represent  religious  emotions  and 
feelings. 

The  whole  matter  is  really  one  of  great 
moment  to  the  future  of  religious  art  in 
America,  and  personally.  I  most  devoutly  hope 
that  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  may 
prove  the  uplifting  means  that  will  finally 
give  us  this  conviction — that  musio  should 
find  its  highest  expression  in  religion  as  re¬ 
ligion  has  found  its  highest  expression  in 
mqsio. 

There  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  case, 
we  think,  than  the  lack  of  training.  We  can, 
without  trouble,  call  to  mind  a  number  of 
composers  of  recognized  ability,  many  of 
whose  church  works  are  of  a  frivolous  or 
sickly  sentimental  character,  which  renders 
them,  to  our  mind  at  least,  unfit  for  use  in  a 
dignified  church  service. 

Why  these  talented  men  write  in  this  style 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
mercialism  which  animates  the  soul  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  and  is  extensively 
developed  in  many  a  musician’s  breast. 

Composers  and  publishers  are  both  to  blame 
—the  latter  less  so,  however,  for  he  is  avow, 
edly  a  man  of  business  and  publishes  such 
musio  as  will  find  the  readiest  sale.  But 
composers  should  have  a  higher  motive  in 
mind  than  the  coining  of  dollars  when  they 
write  I  Even  if  they  have  their  living  to  get, 
the  Church  seems  an  inappropriate  place 
wherein  to  debase  one’s  God-given  talents 
and  sacrifice  the  true  and  devotional  charac¬ 
teristics  of  real  church  music  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  extra  dollars.  If  “pot  boilers”  are 
necessary  (and  some  of  the  great  masters  put 
them  forth  in  order  to  live),  let  them  be  in 
some  branch  of  music  other  than  church 
music. 

The  church  composer  has  a  field  in  which 
he  should  do  his  duty,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences.  He  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
mission  of  his  musio,  never  sacrifice  the  re¬ 
ligious  element  for  the  sake  of  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  The  best  work  can  be  done  only  when 
a  composer  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  which 
he  is  setting  to  musio.  Mendelssohn  could 
not  have  composed  “Elijah”  had  be  not  thor¬ 
oughly  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  text,  nor 
could  he  have  written  it  without  profound 
musical  knowledge.  Technical  training  is  a 
necessity  to  the  composer,  but  unless  he  will 
rise  above  the  commercial  spirit  he  will  not 
create  the  works  that  he  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing. 

little  help  can  be  expected  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  will  continue  to  print  and  circu 
late  the  trashy  stuff  that  they  know  is  unwor 
thy  of  the  ink  used  in  its  manufacture;  and 
the  innocent  and  uneducated  public  will  use 


PRELUDE  AND  POSTLUDE. 

Dear  Sitr:— Will  you  kindly  permit  a  layman 
to  express  his  surprise  at  one  sentence  in  Dr. 
Hanchett’s  article  on  “The  Postlude.”  It  is 
this:  “Of  course  no  well  informed  organist 
expects  the  prelude  to  receive  any  attention.” 
Pray,  why  should  he  net?  If  the  “small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  congregation  that  are  in  their 
seats  during  its  entire  length  are  disturbed  by 
late  comers,”  what  is  to  be  expected  when 
not  even  that  “small  proportion”  are  in  their 
seats,  but  the  entire  congregation  is  passing 
out  of  the  church,  adjusting  wraps,  looking 
about  to  see  if  there  are  those  present  in  whom 
they  are  interested,  exchanging  greetings, 
shaking  hands  with  the  pastor,  and  convers¬ 
ing  in  the  corridors?  An  organist  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  “realizing  sense  of  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  placed  at  his  disposal,  and 
the  ability  to  display  them  worthily  and  unto 
edification,”  if  he  is  to  impress  a  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  under  such  extremely  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  what  Dr.  Han- 
chett  says  about  making  the  most  of  the  post- 
ludium,  but  I  would  also  plead  that  the  prel¬ 
ude  be  not  belittl’d,  but  be  made  the  most 
possible  of.  I  have  attended  church  where 
promptness  was  induced  by  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  sweet,  inspiring,  worship- con¬ 
ducing  tones  of  the  organ  in  the  prelude,  and 
have  experienced  a  distinct  sense  of  loss  if  too 
late  to  hear  it.  I  have  attended  other  churches 
where,  although  the  postludes  were  generally 
grand  and  impressive,  there  was  rarely  a  sense 
of  loss  if  the  prelude  were  missed,  because 
the  organist  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  made  little  difference  what  he  played 
for  that  part  of  the  service. 

In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  layman  who 
loves  organ  music,  there  are  many  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  proper  mood  to  enjoy  and  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  prelude  than  there  are  who, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  the  congregation’s 
going  out,  can  get  the  whole  benefit  of  a  post¬ 
lude.  He  pleads,  therefore,  for  a  higher 
grade  of  musio,  more  feeling,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  deeper  inspiration  in  the  prelude. 
Let  it  be  so  good  that  people  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  be  promptly  in  their  seats  rather  than 
lose  it.  Make  them  feel  that  to  have  lost  the 
prelude  is  to  have  missed  an  important  and 
enjoyable  portion  of  the  service. 

I  have  little  patience  with  an  organist  who 
does  not  begin  the  prelude  precisely  on  the 
second,  and  much  less  with  a  minister  who, 
after  the  prelude,  says,  “Let  us  begin  our 
worship,”  etc.,  or,  “We  will  close  this  service 
by  singing  hymn  number  so  and  so,”  before 
the  playing  of  the  postlude.  Organists  and 
choirs  have  their  duties  to  the  minister,  but 
the  clergyman  has  at  least  the  duty  of  good 
manners  to  the  organist.  Let  the  organist 
magnify  his  office,  and  perhaps  there  will  be 
greater  respect  shown  his  part  in  the  worship 
of  the  sanctuary,  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  close  of  service  by  minister  and  con 
gregation.  N.  D.  W. 


About  Sixty  Choirs  have  alreadyentered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Church  Music  Department 

OF  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

OFFERS  A  COURSE  IN  CHOIR  TRAINING, 

AND  THE 

SELECTION  AND  RENDITION  OP  CHURCH  MUSIC, 

DEOINNINO  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


ProRrams  and  dates  will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  GRIGGS, 

21  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SEND  FOB  COMPLETE  CATAIAlaUE  OF  COLLEGE  WO^. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


I.,  SIU  upwards  per  100. 


Kxoel.  Mns  . -.-r--  .  •• 

Christian  Endeavor  Hymns.  t’O  pe- 

THK  BIULUW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  Oth  St.,  New  York.  21S  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chlraso. 


V/ARFEN  J-t-J-jAYES 
/yCHITCCT* 

AhOIEAPOUS 


CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Correct 
»nd  Uodvrn 
Acoutties  and 
Ventilation 
Guarant.Ml. 
References  from  a 
."wenty-tive  ysart' 
Practice. 

Ordsra  end  con- 
•ultation  by  mail 
given  careful  at- 
tention. 


1  f  you  are  begin  right. 
Get  our  beautiful  brrok 
of  Designs  and  Plans. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES  No.  2 


Going  to 
Build  a 


rlchlY  lllustrated—entlrely  new  Tbe  most  unique 
book  pub!  itbed  Ten  Cents  I  n  st  Ker  pays  for  it. 
6E0.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  ArcUte<tt,Bei  20,  Knoxville.Te-" 


ABELLS 

c»uiorit  rsii. 


an  Uali,  Ujr  tad 
little— for  Caarck 
tad  Sclioel.  for  Fire, 
Factory  aad  Fana. 

_ _  AMERICAN 

bell  foundry  CO.,  NoilTHvikLC,  Mich. 


VBMVBD  VHUXXOTEXBBXLIA 

bTlWlT  Bn  jg^swmxs,  hou  so- 

OUIIDF^U  LOWtS  FSICB. 

\enuic\gn  ^naooBrmcATALOCD* 

■  mLSWBT. 

to  CIneinnatl  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  a 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN 


iPMURCH,  SCHOOL  t 

iWEST*TRO^N.%ll«^Ar£r£ 

CHIMES,  ETe.CATALOCUEhPRICES  FREE. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

OuB  Make.  Cost  S-400.  Price.  $1300, 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co.,  Boston. 


|V[ENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaser> 

TBOr,  AT.  r.,  <»Md  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


THE  BREAT  CHURCH  LI6HT 

FRINK^S  lor  electric, (CM  or  oil.iflTe  the  most  powerful,  the 

PATENT  RofleMU  <*hc»M«t  and  he«t  light  known  for  Chorches, 

RCCi  ecTORA  Halls  and  Putnic  Buildings,  isend  sixe  of  room.  Book 
w Tight  estimate  tree.  !•  1*.  E,  h&l  l*eari  Bt««  MeW  T orlu' 
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NEW  yORKlSTATE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEATOR 
CONVENTION. 

The  annual  state  convention  of  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  will  be  held  in 
Rochester,  October  6  and  7.  The  meeting  gives 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
largely  attended  of  any  yet  held.  The  local  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  are  securing  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  at  least  four  thousand  out-of-town 
delegates.  The  delegates  will  be  cared  for  in  homes 
and  hotels:  at  the  hotels  at  a  rate  agreed  upon, 
ranging  from  $2  to  13  per  day,  and  at  the  homes  at 
the  following  schedule  of  prices:  In  private  homes 
the  rate  will  be  fl.35  per  day,  two  in  a  room,  and 
11.50  per  day,  one  in  a  room.  Lodging  only  will  be 
fifty  cents  a  day,  two  in  a  room,  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  day,  one  in  a  room.  Many  of  the  delegates 
will  want  to  get  one  or  two  meals  each  day  near  the 
headquarters.  Central  Presbyterian,  Brick  Presby¬ 
terian  and  First  Baptist  churches,  and  will  patron¬ 
ize  the  restaurants. 

As  a  rule  the  entertainment  committee  does  not 
expect  to  assign  individuals  to  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment  until  after  their  arrival  and  registration  at 
headquarters.  Each  will  then  be  guided  to  his  or 
her  place  cf  entertainment  by  special  messengers  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose.  From  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  state  large  delegations  are  expected.  One  hund¬ 
red  delegates  from  Brooklyn  have  already  secured 
accommodations  together  at  one  of  the  hotels.  Other 
delegations  are  in  correspondence  with  the  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee,  Mr.  W.  B.  Gates. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  convention  speakers 
of  the  country  have  been  engaged  to  address  the 
delegates  at  different  times  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Among  them  are  the  following  gentlemen 
already  well  known  to  Endeavorers  all  over  the 
land,  and  to  thousands  outside  the  Society:  Rev. 
Dr.  John  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn;  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland 
Hoyt  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  of  New 
York:  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Chapman  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Dr.  H.  C.  Farrar  of  Albany;  Dr.  H.  C.  Mc- 
Ewen  and  Dr.  Kerr  Tupper  of  New  York;  Dr.  O.  P. 
Gifford  of  Buffalo;  Dr.  Patterson  of  Toronto;  and 
others. 

Many  of  the  leading  business  houses  of  Rochester 
have  signified  their  intention  of  decorating  their 
establishments  during  the  two  convention  days. 
The  singing,  happy  Endeavor  hosts  will  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  everywhere,  and  the  local  societies  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  visiting  delegates  Rochester’s  prover¬ 
bial  Convention  welcome. 

Rochester  claims  distinction  as  the  pioneer  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  town  of  the  Empire  State.  The  first 
society  was  established  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Chtirch  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  W. 
Hopkins,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  pastor.  The 
organization  at  Central  church  was  quickly  followed 
by  others,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  until  the 
young  people  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches. 
Episcopal  excepted,  were  banded  together  “for 
Christ  and  His  Church.” 

The  organization  of  a  Local  Pnion  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  the  movement;  but 
there  were  imperfections  in  its  management  which 
prevented  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  until 
about  two  years  ago,  when  a  radical  overhauling  of 
the  by  laws  result  id  in  what  was  acknowledged  at 
the  late  Washington  Convention  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  arrangements  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The 
Local  Union  has  to-day  about  two  thousand  mem¬ 
bers.  From  these  most  of  the  money  has  already 
been  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Convention, 
and  all  will  be  enlisted  in  entercaining  the  hosts  of 
young  people  expected. 

Rochester  is  a  city  of  churches  and  delightful 
homes,  and  it  is  promised  that  all  who  come  will 
seture  the  best  of  care  mingled  with  Christian  fra- 
tsrnity  and  hospitality.  The  churches  where  the 
meetings  will  be  held  are  all  at  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  within  two  squares  of  each  other.  All  strett 
car  lines  meet  at  the  “Four  Corners,”  near  the 
churches.  Most  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
are  near  by.  Those  who  may  be  at  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  farthest  away  will  not  require  over  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  to  headquarters. 

G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  Chairman  Press  Com. 

BocHXOTER,  N.  y.,  Aug.  7, 1896. 


Helpful  Books  for  Elders 

The  Rvangelist  has  recently  put  before  the 
^  public  two  very  useful  books,  at  a  popular 
price,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Eldership. 


THE  FIRST 

of  these  volumes  is  a  cheap  but 
very  neat  edition  of  David  Dick¬ 
son’s  famous  book, 

“  THE  ELDER  AND 
HIS  WORK,” 

which  has  run  through  fifteen  or 
more  editions  in  Scotland  and 
has  had  a  large  sale  also  in  this 
country.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  work  ever  published  on  the 
subject,  and  wherever  read  exerts 
a  very  valuable  influence. 

The  large  edition  published  for 
The  Evangelist  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  now  remain.  The 
price  is  25  cents  for  single  copies, 
$i  for  five  copies,  and  15  cents 
for  copies  in  excess  of  five.  This 
makes  it  practicable  to  supply 
sessions  with  the  work,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  a  church. 

THE  SECOND 

of  these  volumes  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  the  five  nota¬ 
ble  addresses  recently  delivered 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of 
New  York  on 

The  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 

by  Ex-Gov.  Beaver,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Silliman,  Ralph  J.  Prime,  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ledouxand  Robert  H.  Smith. 
These  addresses,  by  thoroughly 
representative  men,  dwell  in  the 
most  helpful  way  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  eldership,  and 
should  be  widely  read  by  office¬ 
bearers  and  all  Presbyterians. 

The  price  is  15  cents  for  single 
copies,  or  10  cents  in  quantities. 

We  send  one  copy  of  both 
books  for  35  cents.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


We  print  a  few  specimen  orders  to  show 
how  eager  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  book  from  all  over  the 
country. 


Cafion  City,  Colo.,  March  23, 1866. 

Please  mail  me  twelve  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  for  first  five  $1:  seven 
at  15  cents  each,  $1.05;  amount  of  order  herewitiK  t2.06. 

S.  H.  ATWATER. 

Brevard,  N.  C.,  March  24, 1896. 

I  enclose  mon^  order  for  $1.15  for  six  copies  of  “The 
Elder  and  His  Work."  I  want  one  for  each  oflScer  of 
onr  church.  L.  NORTH. 

Lim^  Ohio,  March  25,  1896. 

Enclosed  I  send  a  draft  for  $1.20,  for  which  please  send 
six  copies  of  your  tractate  for  the  elders. 

R.  J.  THOMSON.  Pastor. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y,,  March  26, 1896. 

Please  find  inclosed  postal  order  for  five  copies  of 
•The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  G.  R.  DUTTON, 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1896. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.15,  for  which  please  forward 
me  six  copies  of  ‘The  Elder  and  His  Work”  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  our  church  session.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  this  little  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  procured 
early  this  winter,  that  I  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  elder  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church.  C.  M.  FRISBIE,  Clerk  of  Session. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  26, 1896. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  money  order  for  $1.75,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  ten  copies  of  ‘The  Elder  and 
His  Work.”  F.  M.  THOMPSON. 

Manistique.  Mich.,  March  27, 1896. 

Kindly  mail  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  by  Dickson,  for  the  enclosed  check  of  $1. 

J.  D.  MERSEREAU, 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  March  30. 1896. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  five  copies 
of  ‘The  Elder  and  His  Work.’^  H.  F.  BENTON. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  March  31, 1896. 

Please  send  to  my  address  five  copies  of  ‘The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  check  for  $1. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Pastor. 

Massillon,  O.,  April  1, 1866. 

Will  youplease  send  me  seven  copies  of  '‘The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  I  send  postal  money  order 
for  $1.30.  CHAS.  B.  HECKMAN. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1896. 

Enclosed  find  $L  for  which  please  send  me  the  “Elder” 
publication  for  my  session.  D.  F.  BONNER. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.^^April  6. 1896. 

Please  send  me  five  copies  of  ‘The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  I  enclose  draft. 

EDGAR  BENEDICT. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  April  7, 1896. 

Enclosed  find  postoifice  order  for  $1.30,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work.”  D.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  11, 1896. 

I  enclose  $2.50,  your  price  for  nine  copies  each  of  Dick¬ 
son’s  ‘The  Elder  ana  His  Work,”  and  Presbyterian 
Union  Addresses  on  the  Elder,  which  please  send  by 
mail  to  my  address  as  above,  much  obliging 

_  JOHN  WAY,  JR. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  17, 1806. 

Please  send  me  twenty-four  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
with  the  addresses,  and  twelve  copies  of  ‘The  Elder  and 
His  Work,”  which  you  have  been  offering  for  several 
weeks.  N.  B.  REMICK. 


HOW  TO  OWN  THE  EARTH  ! 


Tl THI  E  ASK  THE  ATTENTION  OF  OUR  READERS  TO  A  SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFER 
we  are  now  making.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  are  to  publish  in  August  a  thoroughly  revised 
and  new  Atlas,  in  a  large  quarto  volume  (12  x  in.)  of  320  pages,  well  printed  on  good  paper.  The 
maps  are  all  drawn  for  this  work  and  are  carefully  up  to  date.  The  publisher’s  price  for  this  Atlas  is 
Three  Dollars ;  a  surprisingly  low  charge  in  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  work.  But,  we  will  send 
carriage  charges  prepaid,  RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO’S  NEW  PICTORIAL  ATLAS,  of  1896  (regular 
price,  $.3),  with  THE  EVANGELIST  (regular  subscription  price,  $3  a  year),  to  any  BONA  FIDE  NEW 
SUBSCRIBER  for  a  year  for  THREE  DOLLARS.  This  offer  good  till  October  1st.  Address 

THE  EVAN0ELI5T,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


August  13,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ss 


United  States  Trnst  Gompan} 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

AN  KMINENT  WOMAN  DKCEA8ED. 


40  *  47  WALL  STRUT. 

CAPITAL  AND  ST7BPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pale 
Into  Conrt,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trusto* 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  BstatM 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlviduah 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A,  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Tlee-Prsa 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vloe-Prea. 

Henry  I»  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Iioals  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretaiy 
TRUSTEES! 


SaiiTTxi,  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jamks, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  CurriNa, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

WM.  ROCKErELLBB, 

Alexander  E.  Orr, 


William  H.  Maot,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn. 
Georob  F.  Yietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claplin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 


D.  O.  Mills. 


washFngton 


ASSETS 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OP  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

-  $  1 4,000,000 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  SnpL  of  Agencies, 
2 1  Cortlandt  Street  New  York. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONWECrED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  In  vOttf'TyiOTll 
ment  Securities  for  enstomers.  We  re-  XUTCOLUAvllI 
ceive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlona  Firms  and  Individuals  on  far 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  xuxx.^. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  ant 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  foralgt 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
.4,  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maki 
01  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credit  *^^^”*^***’  parte  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO.,  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTHf 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

ATEir  FORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Rents. 

Nanasement  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sqnare. 


Philanthropist,  educator,  authoress  —  the 
death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Stansbury  Kirkland 
will  be  regretted  throughout  the  country. 
The  Kirkland  School  was  organized  by  this 
lady  soon  after  the  6re,  and  she  continued  in 
active  management  of  it  until  about  two  years 
ago.  She  then  took  an  extended  European 
tour,  and  returned  to  this  city  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  social  settlement  at  384 
Indiana  Street.  To  this  work  she  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  and  strength,  and  thereby 
has,  perhaps,  hastened  tbe  termination  of  her 
useful  life.  Miss  Kirkland’s  pen  has  been 
used  obiefiy  in  the  service  of  the  young. 
“Six  Little  Cooks,”  “Speech  and  Manners,” 
“Dora’s  Housekeeping,”  and  the  histories  of 
England,  France,  and  English  Literature, 
have  all  met  a  want  among  the  young,  while 
securing  recognition  also  from  tbe  more 
mature.  An  unfinished  “History  of  England” 
attests  the  authoress’s  love  for  that  land. 
Born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Kirkland’s  father 
was  the  well  remembered  Professor  Kirkland 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  the  adjoining  town 
of  Kirkland  we  take  to  have  some  connection 
with  tbe  family. 

LIQUOR  AND  MINORS. 

Anyone  watching  tbe  fearful  numbers  of  lit¬ 
tle  children  going  in  and  out  of  saloon  doors 
in  Chicago,  carrying  their  empty  pails  in  and 
their  full  pails  out,  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
persistent  efforts  are  being  made  to  stop  this 
iniquity.  “The  Citizens’  League  of  Chicago 
for  tbe  Suppression  of  the  Sale  of  Liquor  to 
Minors,”  received  its  charter  in  tbe  year  1878, 
Frederick  Frelinghuysen  Elmendorf  and  six 
others  were  the  moving  spirits ;  tbe  work  was 
afterward  enlarged  to  include  tbe  sale  of 
liquor  to  habitual  drunkards.  Mr.  Elmendorf 
was  President  of  the  League  till  he  died,  in 
1883.  The  President  now  is  Judge  I.  P.  Rum 
sey  of  Lake  Forest ;  many  other  distinguished 
names  are  found  among  the  officers.  Owing 
to  financial  stringency  tbe  force  of  agents  has 
been  reduced  to  two,  besides  the  General 
Agent,  who  is  tbe  attorney  for  the  League. 
These  two  men  visit  police  stations,  subpoena 
witnesses,  and  secure  new  cases.  The  latest 
official  report  indicates  the  existence  of  more 
than  10,000  saloons  in  Chicago,  hence  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  active  force  of  this  League ; 
there  should  be  an  agent  in  each  police  dis¬ 
trict.  This  would  bring  tbe  force  to  fourteen 
men,  and  require  an  additional  annual  expen¬ 
diture  of  $10,000.  The  League  reports  during 
the  year  988  prosecutions  against  523  saloon 
keepers;  589  were  for  selling  liquor  to  minors, 
and  390  to  habitual  drunkards,  and  9  for  keep 
iug  disorderly  houses.  409  were  fined,  80  for 
felted  their  bonds,  many  oases  were  continued, 
1,249  witnesses  were  subpoenaed,  and  $9  283 
were  assessed  in  fines  and  costs. 

CHICAGO  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

This  organization  held  its  second  quarterly 
meeting  recently,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Mullikin,  in  tbe  chair.  A  great  deal  of 
most  valuable  missionary  work  is  being  done 
by  tbe  visitors  connected  with  tbe  society. 
During  the  quarter  10,899  visits  have  been 
made ;  358  faBoilies  were  found  not  attending 
church,  339  children  not  in  Sabbath -school. 
501  meetings  were  held  or  addressed ;  308 
families  were  found  without  Bibles.  Tbe 
work  was  carried  on  among  fifteen  different 
nationalities.  In  the  department  of  Bible  dis¬ 
tribution  it  appears  that  during  the  quarter 
5,086  volumes  were  sold;  grants  were  made  to 
the  extent  of  740  volumes;  1,146  volumes  were 
issued  to  workers,  thus  a  total  of  6,972  vol¬ 
umes  was  put  into  circulation  during  tbe 
quarter.  As  for  expenses,  receiptsifor  the 


quarter  have  been  about  $3,500,  and  money 
paid  out  about  $2,600. 

PRESBYTERY. 

It  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  which  provides 
for  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  mid  summer,  in 
tbe  vacation  month  of  August,  but  so  it  ex¬ 
ists,  and  last  Monday  saw  a  desperate  effort  to 
get  together  enough  stay-at-homes  to  transact 
some  rather  unimportant  business.  There 
were  enough  visitors  present,  enjoying  their 
vacations  presumably,  to  bring  the  numbers 
up  to  seventy-five  or  thereabout.  Moderator 
Reynolds  was  in  the  chair ;  ten  visiting  clergy¬ 
men  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding 
members.  The  following  ministers  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  enrolled  as  members  of  the  body: 
tbe  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  8.  Scott,  D.D.,  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.  ;  Neil  MoKechnie  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Central  Dakota,  and  Augustus  M.  Ay- 
eis  of  Springfield  Presbytery.  At  his  own  re¬ 
quest  tbe  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  McFarland 
was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  Presbytery.  The 
call  of  the  Windsor  Park  Church  was  placed 
in  the  bands  of  the  Rev.  Leroy  Hooker,  D.D. , 
and  by  him  accepted.  Installation  will  occur 
early  in  the  autumn.  Dr.  Hooker  came  to 
this  Presbytery  from  tbe  Methodist  body, 
served  the  Fifth  Church  for  some  time, 
then  organized  the  Windsor  Park  Church, 
which  now  asks  him  to  become  its  settled 
pastor.  The  outlook  in  that  beautiful  south¬ 
ern  suburb  is  bright.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  tbe  Rev.  Augus¬ 
tus  M.  Ayers  over  the  Eleventh  Church,  and 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  made  a  re¬ 
port  warmly  commending  that  ohuroh  for  its 
zeal.  Arrangements  were  also  completed 
looking  toward  tbe  installations  of  tbe  pas¬ 
tors  elect  of  tbe  Fifth  and  River  Forest 
churches.  Tbe  fall  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  in  St.  Anne,  III.,  in  a  district  largely 
settled  by  French  people.  Here  at  tbe  ohuroh 
door  it  will  be  aporopriate  for  the  clerk  to 
hang  out  tbe  sign,  '^Icionparle  Francais.” 

CHICAGO  PRIVILEGES. 

Tbe  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  within 
this  Presbytery  keeps  his  eye  on  all  the 
chuTcbes,  and  some  time  ago  informed  me 
that  as  many  as  one  hundred  ministers  were 
applying  for  ohurobes  within  our  bounds. 
Were  it  known  wbat  special  irivileges  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  clergymen  here,  the  hundred  miabt 
be  multiplied  to  one  thousand  I  have  before 
me  an  invitation  from  a  dental  establishment, 
said  to  be  tbe  lamest  in  tba  world,  with 
eis;bteen  offices  in  the  United  States,  offering 
all  “ministers  of  the  Gospel”  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  at  will  the  pulpit  chair  for  tbe 
dental  chair,  and  remaining  in  it  as  long  as 
agreeable,  and  having  any  amount  or  any 
class  of  work  done,  with  no  charge  whatever 
for  either  service  or  material.  All  that  is 
asked  is  that  we  shall  conscientiously  ssy  a 
good  word  for  the  work  whenever  we  detect 
any  odontological  defects  among  our  parish¬ 
ioners.  Lest  io  the  magnanimity  of  our  hearts 
we  should  attempt  either  presumptuoutly  or 
by  stealth  to  thrust  a  coin  or  two  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  operator,  it  is  expressly  declared, 
“We  will  not  accept  one  cent  from  you.” 
This  is  very  encouraging,  and  besides  proba 
bly  drawing  many  ministers  to  Chicago,  it 
promises  to  turn  each  one  who  accepts 
into  another  St.  Cbrysoatoro,  the  “  golden - 
mouthed.”  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicaoo,  AuKHst  7.  1896. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mms 


8%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valiev  Farme.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only  15  years’  experience  In  bnslnees.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  mip  sbowlngr  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands.  Over  tlUO.OOO  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  Interest. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Financial  Axent, 

303  Century  BuUdlnx,  Minneapolis,  Y'inn. 
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»6 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

lfi6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBT  M.  FIBED,  B.D.,  Editor. 
HENBT  B.  ELLIOT,  PubUsher, 


Tsjufs,  Three  dollerB  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oonntrles  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  Fears  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  in  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  pai>er  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

LDVBBTianio  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  foi 
si)eclal  positions.  Blarriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

ALL  subscriptionB  are  continued  until  ordered  dlsoon- 
tlnned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mone>  or- 
''sr,  post-offlos  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  psyable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  EvanBelist. 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


entered  at  the  PoNt-o/Ree  at  New  Vnrk  at  second-class 
r'Oil  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  •  ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  " 

Church  Erection,  -  -  .  “  “ 

Education,  -----  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  .  -  .  “  •• 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  610  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  •  -  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  bCNDAy-SCHOOL  UNION, 

KSTABL’SHBI)  IK  PBILADU.PH1A.  1824, 
orgsnlEeb  Union  Bible  Schools  In  drstltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  anion  missionary  repre 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides 
2276  new  schools  started  in  i885;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  estabii  •hed  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleming.  $25  00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800 supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  lettersdlreci  from  missionary  you  aid 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bakckopt,  Uia  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supporta  Mintsten  and  Missionaries  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dahy 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAwm,  Boum,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorx,  Pres, 
r.  A.  Bkocwkb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street.  New  York,  ] 

Incorporated  April,  183S,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publluhes  the  Sailor*' 
Modozine,  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stcboes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGU^ 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  chtujch,.  with  re- 
’Igions,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
4end  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  Leagne, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

ISS  H[arth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chll  tren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  w  bo  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beosuse  of  tne  Bouse  of  Industry.  t 

Duiing  iu  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  bare  lived  in  the  house 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
tully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4 -JO  P.  M.;  Kunday-school,  2  to 
$  P.M.  Day-echoob,  9  to  II  :40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Sata>  day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jbscp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp  Treas.; 
OcoROk  F.  Betts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt 
Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  S8d  Street,  Mew  York. 

Fsr\>ver  70  years  e  iga^  In  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  CLristian  literatn>e  Tkrongb  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reiwihee  by  grants  of  pMilcatlons, 
work  of  its  ool  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Mlasionarlee,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
'agaolee.  for  which  it  earnestly  appeala.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Trsasnrsr 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Arbor.  O.,  April  7th,  1894. 

My  father  used  Freligh’a  Tonio  a  great  deal 
in  bis  practice.  We  have  used  it  in  our  fam 
ily,  and  recommend  its  use  to  others.  1  in¬ 
close  one  dollar,  for  which  please  send  me  an¬ 
other  bottle.  Mary  B.  Scott. 

A  sample  bottle  can  be  had  for  25  cents  by 
every  one  who  mentions  the  Evangelist.  Ad¬ 
dress  I.  O.  Woodruff,  108  Fulton  Street,  New 
York. 


At  the  present  day  the  courses  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass., 
are  not  surpassed  in  thoroughness  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  necessary  detail  by  those  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  Conservatory.  It  is  steadily  and  justly 
maintained  that  Americans  who  intend  to  be 
come  teachers,  can  obtain  a  far  better  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  purpose  by  attending  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  than  by  going 
abroad,  where  time  and  money  are  wasted  iu 
learning  languages,  and  paying  the  exorbitant 
prices  of  teachers  **  with  a  name.  ”  It  is  also 
a  well  known  fact  that  unless  one  can  be  re- 


STNODS. 

The  Synod  et  New  Mexico  will  meet  a'  Albuquerque 
in  the  First  F’rebbyterian  Church  on  Wedueeday,  ^pt 
16.  at  7  30  P.M..  at  d  be  openvd  with  a  sermon  ^  Rev. 
John  Menaul.  M.D.,  the  last  moderator.  Mission  Teach¬ 
ers’  InsTitnte  ar.  the  same  place  on  the  18th. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  Wbittemore.  S.  C. 


BBESBYTEBIBS. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Memorial  Church,  Dayton, 
Monday,  Sept.  14.  at  7:30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Blast  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Sept.  15,  at  2  P.M.  Henry  M.  Clark,  S  C. 

Preabytery  of  Lake  Superior  at  Menominee,  Mich.» 
Thursday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records  are  re¬ 
quired  I  he  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and  Young 
Prop'.e’s  Society  of  the  above  Presbyterv  will  meet  at 
same  place,  tbe  former  cn  Friday  and  the  latter  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  at  9  a  m.  Delegates  to  Presbytery  and  to  tbe 
Societies  will  reptrt  names  as  soon  as  elected  to  Rev. 
Geo.  C.  Lamb,  Menominee.  J.  M.  Rogers,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kendall  at  Malad  Citv,  Idaho,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  3.  at  7:30  p.m.  George  Lamb,  S.  C. 


DEATHS. 

Olmsted.— Entered  into  rest,  at  her  home  in  Hancock 
N.  Y.,  July  2,  1896,  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Olmstead,  widow  of 
the  late  Erast  us  R.  Olmstead.  The  funeral  services 
wete  held  at  her  late  residence  and  her  remains  were 
taken  to  Delhi  and  laid  in  the  family  burial  plot.  She 
was  a  faithful  Cbristian  uiotber,  and  loyal  to  ber  faitb 
and  Chnrcb  ’hrnngb  all  the  eighty  years  of  ber  >ire 
Though  weary  with  suffering,  ber  closing  days  were  fn'l 
of  peace.  She  has  received  tbe  welcome  plaudit,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter  tbju  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord  ’’ 


WOODIiAWM  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Ral' 
road  Office.  Na  20  Blast  28d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone 
Conespondence  solicitM.  Send  for  new  illustrate' 
Haudhook.  J.  &  H.  Lamb.  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  LADY  wishes  to  take  into  ber  home  two  or  three 
'onng  children  requiring  individual  care  and  in¬ 
struction.  Has  bad  experience  as  at  acber.  References 
given.  For  particuLrs  a  idress  Miss  Halsey,  P.  O.  Box 
Itt,  Bridge- Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BIBLES  FOB  BRIGHT  GIRLS  AND  BOYS. 

Do  yon  want  to  earn  a  fine  two-dollar  Biole  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  ?  If  you  will  send  to  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Gra' ,  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  M.  R.  C..  St.  Louis,  -Vo.,  for  a  “Tithe  Gleaner” 
and  gather  it  full  o'  dimes  (50)  for  the  Cross- Bearer’s 
M  ssionari  Reading  Circle,  he  will  make  yu  a  present 
of  a  fine  two-do'lar  Bible.  You  can  earn  this  Bible  in  a 
short  time.  Write  at  once  for  a  “Gleaner”  and  win  this 
prize. 


FOB  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strfp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mUlions  of  mothers  for  tbelr  children  wblle 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
tbe  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
I'rmedistely.  Bold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  ce-  ts  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Home  Sebool  in  Colorado  for  Delicate  Girls 


Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  tws 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lectures,  mu-lc,  library  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis  210  North  Csscade 
Avenue,  Colorado  SprlDgs  Cols'. 


UNIVERSITY 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Sixty-second  year  begins  Oct  1,  1896.  Confers  LL.B.,  also 
(for  graduate  courses)  ..L.kl. 

Tuition  $<0n.  No  incidental  fee.  Address  for  cstalogne, 
RBOINTRAR,  Unlver-lty.  Washington  Square  East,  or 
Proseasor  I.  F.  BUSSELL,  120  Broadway,  M»w  York  City. 


corded  as  a  pupil  of  one  of  these  half  doEen 
teachers  “with  a  name,”  he  or  she  had  far 
better  remain  in  America,  as  far  as  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  are  concerned,  for  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  of  this  country  the  courses  are 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  subsequent  neoes 
sities  of  the  students,  to  make  their  work  as 
teachers  easy  and  effective. 

Drs.  8.  S.  A  8.  E.  STRONG,  Saratoga  Springs. 

We  have  for  years  daily  prescribed  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Vichy  Water  to  the  patients  of  our  Sani- 
tsrium.  We  know  of  no  water  superior  to  it 
for  acid  conditions  of  tbe  etomaob,  slow  diges¬ 
tion,  or  failure  of  assimilation  of  food.  Many 
persons  unable  to  digest  certain  articles  ef 
food— notably  milk— have  been  able  to  assimi¬ 
late  them  with  the  aid  of  this  water.  Our 
patients  who  have  used  tbe  French  Vichy 
deem  this  equally  good. 

Send  to  Vichy  Springs  Compiny  (mention¬ 
ing  The  Evangelist)  foi  circulars,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  T. 

Velveteen  binding,  as  we  all  know,  is  now 
tbe  accepted  dress  skirt  binding.  I  notice 
that  tbe  famous  S.  H.  &  M.  velveteen  binding 
can  be  purchased  with  a  row  of  featherbone 
combined  with  it,  all  made  together  and  ready 
to  sew  on,  thus  affording  a  perfect  binding 
and  extender  at  tbe  same  time.  I  ^ss  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  it,  because  I  always  recommend 
a  row  of  featherbone  on  tbe  bottom  of  the 
dress  skirt,  and  with  the  S.  H.  &  M.  and 
featherbone  combined,  it  is  so  easy  to  6nish 
tbe  gown.  A  great  mistake  is  to  buy  vel 
veteen  by  the  yard  and  cut  it  up  into  strips 
for  skirt  binding  and  I  tell  you  why.  It  is  not 
every  velveteen  that  is  suited  for  skirt  bind¬ 
ing.  It  needs  a  certain  length  of  pile  and 
strength  of  back.  I  was  once  told  that  tbe 
S  H.  &  M  people  were  a  long  time  securing 
a  velveteen  that  could  be  depended  upon  for 
uniform  excellence  in  these  respects  and 
when  they  found  it,  they  took  the  whole  out¬ 
put  of  tbe  velveteen,  and  thus  their  binding 
can  always  be  depended  upon.  It  is  strong, 
neatly  joined,  and  comes  in  every  conceivable 
color,  with  or  without  the  featherbone  addi¬ 
tion  _ 

TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  G.  A.  B. 

Colonel  J.  8.  Graham,  Department  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
State  of  New  York,  has  selected  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  as  the  official  route  for  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  friends  who  will  attend  the 
National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Repnblic  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  September 
1st  to  4th. 

A  special  train,  consisting  of  eight  elegant 
Wagner  sleeping  cars  and  coaches,  will  leave 
New  York  Saturday,  August  29th,  at  9  A. 
M.,  stopping  at  principal  stations  throughout 
the  State,  and  running  through  to  St  Paul 
without  change.  Veterans,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
and  parties  desiring  to  participate  in  this  en¬ 
campment  can  take  advantage  of  the  special 
arrangements  made  by  Commander  Graham 
with  the  West  Shore  Railroad.  A  very  low 
rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  has  been 
made  from  all  points  to  St.  Paul  and  ritorn. 
A  very  handsome  colored  circular,  giving  full 
information,  can  be  had  upon  application  to 
any  West  Shore  ticket  agent. 


THE  ELDER  m  HIS  WORK 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 

By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  popular  edition  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  has  been  sold  in  a  month.  Order 
soon  or  the  snpply  will  be  exhausted.  .  . 
Sinale  copies,  85  cents. 

FIto  copies  for  $1.00. 

Additional  copies,  15  cents  each. 

Get  a  copy  for  yonrself  and  supply  your  session, 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


August  18,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


LIES  AND  EARS  ABROAD. 

They  are  useful  at  borne,  not  less  so  abroad 
while  rambling  among  tbe  Britons.  If  “see 
ing  is  believing,”  and  we  are  taugbt  that  “faitb 
cometb  by  bearing,”  then  one  bas  tbe  right 
to  both  see  and  bear.  Indeed  there  are  things 
in  England  both  visible  and  audible. 

Many  of  our  American  travelers  abroad  are 
on  the  hunt  of  the  fossilized.  They  are  turn 
ing  up  old  stones,  and  peering  into  the  dim 
outlines  of  decaying  inscriptions,  hunting  tbe 
places  that  are  “full  of  dead  men’s  bones,” 
such  as  Westminster  Abby,  Holy  Rood  and 
Buinbill  Field.  And  indeed  it  is  rather  solemn 
and  interesting  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  long  ago,  and  realize  that  the  men 
and  things  of  which  we  have  often  read  wert 
once  actualities.  But  there  are  some  things 
more  important  to  the  world  just  now — they 
are  the  men  and  things  of  the  present. 

The  men  of  tbe  past  had  their  place  once 
and  filled  it  well  or  ill;  but  they  are  gone,and 
we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  tbe  present,  must 
deal  with  the  present.  Tbe  men  in  the  House 
of  Parliament,  who  voice  to  day  tbe  legisla¬ 
tion,  financial,  socisl  and  relig'ous  sentiment  of 
the  Britons,  more  deeply  interest  these  eyes  and 
ears  than  tbe  statues  of  Wellington  and  Pitt. 
Hetoe  one  of  the  charms  of  a  tramp  through 
England  has  been  in  seeing  tbe  men  of  to 
day,  the  living,  walking,  thinking,  speaking 
men  who  are  moulding  English  sentiment  in 
the  cottage  and  palace.  March  on,  gentlemen, 
through  the  graveyard,  of  antiquity,  if  you 
prefer  it ;  but  some  of  us  may  interest  our 
selves  in  seeing  tbe  homes  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  hearing  tbe  voices  that  give  forth 
the  political  and  moral  sentiment  of  this  great 
people. 

Naturally  enough  we  do  as  Peter  and  John 
when  they  were  released  by  the  Sanhedrin 
who  “went  to  their  own  company.”  It  was 
tbe  Ministers  of  Briton  whom  we  wanted  to 
see  and  bear.  Tbe  living  men  whose  books 
we  have  read,  whose  name  and  fame  have 
crossed  the  sea,  and  shaped  American  thought 
on  tbeol  gical  questions,  and  have  both  stim 
ulated  and  satisfied  inquiry,  these  are  the  men 
in  whom  we  are  interested  These  men  are 
to  be  seen  and  heard.  We  have  been  studying 
them  at  close  range  for  a  month,  and  have 
been  trying  to  ascertain  wherein  their 
strength  is. 

While  they  have  bad  many  advantages  over 
the  ministry. of  the  New  Continent,  and  have 
improved  them,  yet  they  are  evidently  hin¬ 
dered  by  some  impediments  that  are  clean 
gone  out  of  the  way  of  American  ministers 
forever.  They  have  learning  Tbe  great  Uni 
versities  of  England  and  Scotland,  splendidly 
equipped  with  libraries  and  a  teaching  force 
have  yet  not  been  able  to  deliver  the  British 
preacher  from  the  thraldom  of  class  or  cast 
domination.  Tbe  clergymen  on  this  side  are 
a  class.  They  are  in  a  certain  environment  and 
it  is  the  environment  of  olass.  The  class  must 
be  kept  up.  They  must  be  distinguished  from 
tbe  people.  Tbe  distinction  is  made  first  in 
'  their  education,  then  in  their  dress,  and  in 
their  manner  of  preaching.  It  follows  them 
it},  their  appearance  before  the  public,  in  their 
private  communication  with  tbe  people. 
Neither  they  nor  tbe  people  appear  to  be  con- 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONET.-  HOW  WILL  IZOK  DID  IT. 

BUTTER  MADE  In  o  mlnateB  1*  what  I  did  and  I  am  ao- 
inatomake  a  forinne  selUna  the  Queen  Balter  Maker  that 
makes  butter  In  two  mlnnteit,  as  everyone  that  I  hsve  shown 
It  to  wants  one.  All  yoi  have  to  do  Is  to  piace  the  cream  In 
the  Machine,  alve  a  tew  turns  of  the  crank,  and  the  batter  Is 
m  ide  and  aathered  ready  to  be  salted.  I  am  perfectly  de- 
llahled  with  my  succesa  and  feel  sure  I  am  aolna  to  make  t'OO 
a  month  and  not  wor  hard  either.  1  will  devote  my  whole 
time  to  It  as  It  Is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  I  ever  saw.  I 
met  Mr.  Hines,  of  Columbus,  who  hart  made  tneflr«t  week, 
whlcl  is  only  fiv*  a  day.  Any  ons  who  has  made  butter  will 
know  how  hard  It  Is  to  churn  and  will  he  glad  'O  have  a  enurn 
that  will  relieve  them  of  all  this  work.  Anybody  can  get  cir¬ 
culars  By  writing  the  Queen  But  er  Maker  vo. ,  m  East  3d  St.. 
Cincinnati,  wno  will  give  territory  and  sell  machines  to  any¬ 
body  who  may  aak.  WILLC.IZOR. 


Buffalo  LiTHiAWATER  ^ 

XN*  GkOXT^F'S’  X>'S’aiX>XllX*SXJk.. 

Dr.  J.  S.  WELIiFORD,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  TTomen  and  Children,  Afedleol  r,iUeoeof  Virginia:  “In  GOUTY 

l>TSHEP>IA.  1  know  of  no  m‘neral  water  QafppjBw  m  I  wsmrmw  m  fAfji'VPVS 

which  i  consider  at  all  equal  to  that  of  OUAli^LU  IsIltllA  TvnI  LK  Spring  No.  S.” 


which  i  consider  at  all  equal  to  that  of  OUrrALI 
Sold  by  Druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

acious  of  tbe  fact.  But  it  ia  quite  plain  to 
Ameiican  eyea  and  eara. 

On  tbe  Sabbath  tbe  miniater  goea  into  bia 
veatry,  atudy,  or  robing  apartment,  and  re- 
maina  in  aecluaion  until  the  laat  moment. 
Tbe  aexton  finally  forma  a  prooeaaion  with 
himaelf,  the  Bible  and  the  hymn  book,  and 
marchea  into  the  pulpit  and  depoaita  the  ora- 
olea  of  Ood.  On  bia  returning  tbe  minister 
appears  in  bis  robes,  ascending  into  the  high 
pulpit,  until  he  baa  gotten  as  far  away  from 
the  people  as  the  architect’s  skill  ot  ambition 
can  place  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  deliver 
bia  meaeage  at  long  range  with  all  the  earn 
estness  of  which  he  is  master— and  tbe  British 
preachers  are  earnest  men.  But  one  can  but 
recall  tbe  existence  of  that  “great  gulf  fixed 
so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to 
you  cannot,  neither  ban  they  pass  to  ua  who 
would  come  from  thence  ”  It  is  impossible 
for  tbe  preacher  to  pass  bis  own  earnest  per¬ 
sonality  out  to  tbe  congregation  with  that 
power  and  effectiveness  which  distinguishes 
the  spiritual  men  in  the  American  pulpit. 
After  the  service  is  over  tbe  minister  betakes 
himself  again  to  his  den  without  so  much  as 
a  bow,  or  courtesy,  ,  or  a  handshake  with  a 
poor  sinner.  Our  British  friends  tell  ns  that 
ill  this  gives  dignity,  solemnity  to  tbe  service, 
and  the  house  of  Ood  is  not  tbe  place  for 
social  amenities.  True.  But  while  tbe  8«’rvice 
need  not  be  turned  into  a  social,  it  is  just  as 
true  that  it  should  not  be  chilled  by  tbe  erec¬ 
tion  of  class  barriers,  which  put  the  minister 
'.lut  of  reach  of  bis  people. 

It  is  entirely  unwise  to  drop  the  social  ele¬ 
ment  out  of  our  gathering  for  congregational 
worship  When  that  is  completely  done,  as  in 
many  of  tbe  English  congregations,  the  effect 
is  seen  in  tbe  meetings  for  prayer  and  Bible 
atudy,  where  the  attempt  is  honestly  made  to 
come  nearer  to  tbe  people.  An  earnest  pastor 
complained  to  me  that  be  was  utterly  unable 
to  get  any  assistance  from  bis  people  in  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting.  He  was  obliged  to 
do  all  the  talking  and  most  of  tbe  praying. 
The  people  were  distant,  afraid  to  give' them- 
Helves  over  to  any  helpfulness  in  the  social 
meeting.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  if  be 
would  come  down  from  his  stilts  on  the  Sab 
bath,  tbe  people  would  come  up  a  little  closer 
to  him  in  tbe  mid  week  meeting.  This  loss 
of  the  social  element  is  undoubtedly  felt  in 
many  congregations,  though  perhaps  under 
stood  in  but  few. 

Tbe  physician  who  is  going  to  care  for  bis 
patients  in  tbe  hospital,  must  get  down  beside 
tbe  oot  of  the  sufferer  And  while  tbe  obnrob 
is  not  a  bospilal,  yet  there  are  many  spiritual 
malailies  that  need  the  close  touch  of  the  phy 
sioian.  When  Peter  and  John  met  the  cripp'e 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  they  said,  “Look  on 
us.”  and  be  did  not  have  to  look  away  to  them 
perched  above  him.  When  they  bad  delivered 
their  message  they  laid  bold  upon  him  and 
gave  him  a  lift  into  life.  Tbe  whole  scene  is 
a  beautiful  parable  of  tbe  Gospel  If  Zacbeus 
must  come  down,  tbe  Master  was  already  down 
But,  if  there  are  some  barriers  in  tbe  way 
of  presenting  tbe  Gospel  to  tbe  people  here, 
there  are  some  lessons  which  we  Americans 
need  to  learn  from  our  British  brethren.  Tbe 
custom  of  bowing  the  head  for  a  moment  in 
silent  prayer  on  entering  the  pew,  might  be 
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adopted  with  profit  in  our  churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  it  is  already  in  some  of  them.  Much 
more  do  we  admire  tbe  habit  of  our  English 
cousins  of  seating  themselves  again  after  tbe 
benediction  and  spending  a  moment  in  eilent 
prayer.  There  is  no  unseemly  baste  to  gather 
up  overootts,  wraps,  umbrellas  and  bats,  as  if 
to  fiee  from  tbe  place  of  worship. 

One  is  well  paid  for  a  mouth’s  rambling  in 
seeing  and  hearing  such  men  as  Drs.  Blakie, 
Dykes,  Parker,  Fairbairn,  Watson,  and  others 
of  their  kind.  Before  clodng  this  letter  let 
tbe  opportunity  be  taken  to  correct  a  wide¬ 
spread  error  in  America.  It  is  there  believed 
that  Dr  Watson  of  Liverpool  is  tbe  author  of 
“The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  and  “Auld  Lang 
Syne.”  And  that  is  the  tradition  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  Even  Englishmen,  right  here 
in  Liverpool,  are  under  tbe  same  delusion. 
But  all  that  is  simply  tradition,  and  nothing 
more.  Having  read  the  books  and  heard  him 
preach,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  by  the  unal¬ 
terable  laws  of  higher  criticism,  that  the 
man.  Dr.  Watson,  to  whom  we  listened  yes¬ 
terday  evening  preaching  from  the  familiar 
text,  “To-day,  if  ye  will  bear  His  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts,”  is  not  tbe  man  who 
wrote  the  books  referred  to.  A  prophet  must 
speak  out  of  bis  environment,  and  a  writer 
must  write  in  harmony  with  himself  at  all 
tines.  An  advance,  or  change  in  style,  is  in- 
controvertable  evidence  of  a  different  author¬ 
ship.  We  have  settled  that  matter  and  it 
cannot  be  unsettled.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  that  Dr.  Watson  claims  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  tbe  books.  The  olaim  of  a  composer  to 
have  written  a  book  can  have  no  weight  in 
the  face  of  tbe  fact  that  the  style  and  theme 
are  out  of  harmony  with  other  writings  of  an 
author.  Whoever  is  well  op  in  discriminating 
as  to  what  a  writer’s  stjle  ought  to  be,  and 
therefore  musf  be,  will  not  accept  Dr.  Watson’s 
olaim.  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  tbe  books  referred  to  But  there  is 
not  room  to  go  into  tbe  important  merits  of 
the  case,  and  it  must  be  waved  for  tbe  pres¬ 
ent.  Abler  pens  will  no  doubt  take  up  the 
question  and  set  the  general  public  right  on 
tbe  subject. 

We  are  waiting  for  steam  and  sail  to  turn 
the  prow  of  the  old  ship  Rbynland  toward 
the  Rooky  Mountains.  Whether  the  vessel 
will  be  able  to  reach Jbat  altitude  oan  be  re¬ 
ported  later.  8.  E.  Wishard. 

Livsrpool  Eiioi.Ain>. 
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Spedallv  reootnmendMd  bi  tbe  medical  oeiei 
ttfes  of  the  World  for  Scrofola.  (Tamors,  ffluk' 
vQ),  and  the  early  sts«ee  of  Oonen  ration,  Oonsti 
itlonal  Weakneee,  Ponmees  of  tbe  Blood,  and  to 
thnnlatlng  and  regnlatlng  its  Mrlodlc  coarse. 
None  genuine  onless  s^ed  “  BLANCARD.” 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo.— T?ic  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Charles  K  Rhodes  is  pastor,  has  just 
issued  its  annual  Hand  Book.  It  is  a  neat,  little 
booklet  of  twenty-pages,  showing  the  work  of  the 
church  during  the  past  year,  besides  containing  the 
Park  church  calendar,  church  directory,  etc.  This 
church,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resi¬ 
dence  sections  of  Buffalo,  Highland  Park,  Is  only 
three  years  old  and  has  had  a  pastor  for  but  a  little 
over  two  years.  It  now  has  154  members,  117  having 
been  added  during  the  past  two  years.  Services 
have  been  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  comer  of 
Main  street  and  LeRoy  avenue.  This  hall  is  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building  and  reached  by  a  narrow 
and  steep  stairway,  rendering  it  utterly  impossible 
for  many  elderly  people  to  attend  the  services- 
Even  as  it  is  this  hall  is  inadequate  for  the  Sunday 
morning  services  and  for  the  Sunday-school  of  over 
a  hundred  and  sixty  members.  The  session  of  six 
representative  men  are  carefully  looking  after  the 
spiritual  interests  of  this  people,  the  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons  having  the  good  custom  of  calling  upon  all 
communicants  just  previous  to  each  communion 
season.  Communicants’  cards  are  distributed  at 
the  same  time  to  be  deposited  on  the  collection 
plate  on  communion  Sunday.  This  system  brings 
the  elders  and  deacons  into  close  sympathy  with  the 
people,  and  the  results  are  wholly  beneflcial  for  both 
people  and  officers,  and  as  a  result  the  communion 
seasons  bring  out  nearly  every  communicant,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  spirituality  of  the  church  can  be 
well  imagined.  The  code  of  by-laws  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  renders  the  church  business  meetings  far  more 
business  like  than  is  possible  when  the  rules  are 
vague  and  general.  The  financial  report  shows  that 
besides  meeting  all  current  expenses  and  having  a 
good  balance  on  hand,  the  chnrcb  has  not  been  un. 
mindful  of  the  work  of  the  Church  at  large,  for  it 
has  contributed  over  $250  to  benevolences.  Besides 
all  this  the  church  has  paid  $3,000  on  a  church  lot 
purchased  a  year  ago,  and  all  but  about  $400  of  that 
$3,000  was  raised  among  the  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation.  These  people  have  done  nobly, 
and  it  does  seem  that  a  church  that  has  never  asked 
a  cent  for  aid  in  meeting  its  current  expenses  should 
have  some  claim  upon  the  Presbyterians  of  Buffalo 
for  aid  in  getting  a  suitable  building  so  as  to  carry 
on  the  work  so  well  begun,  but  now  materially 
hindered  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  furnished 
by  the  hall  now  occupied.  Architects  Lansing  & 
Beirl  are  drawing  up  plans  for  a  chapel  which  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  trustees  can  see  their 
way  clear  financially. 

Almond. — Editor  of  The  Evangelist:  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  Aug.  5,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Bisbee,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  place,  returned 
from  his  summer  vacation,  and  on  Friday  evening 
his  congregation  gave  him  a  reception  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Crandall.  The  large  lawn 
was  brilliant  with  light,  and  the  entire  house  was 
thrown  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people. 
The  Almond  Orchestra  very  kindly  offered  their 
services  for  the  occasion,  and  furnished  some  fine 
music.  Miss  Grace  Coleman  of  Belmont  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening  with  a  recitation.  There 
were  many  people  from  the  other  churches,  who 
came  to  add  their  welcome  to  the  popular  young 
pastor.  The  ladies  of  the  congregation  furnished  a 
bountiful  lunch.  And  it  was  a  delightful  reunion 
of  pastor  and  people.  During  the  evening  the  pas. 
tor  was  called  to  the  front,  when  Mr.  Crandall,  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation,  presented  him  with  a 
sum  of  money.  The  whole  thing  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  Mr.  Bisbee,  but  he  responded  in  a  few 
well  chosen  remarks.  The  hour  was  late  when  the 
company  dispersed,  all  feeling  that  the  reception 
had  more  firmly  welded  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
affection,  which  binds  pastor  and  people  in  the  good 
work  of  helping  to  make  this  world  better. 

One  Who  was  There. 

IOWA. 

Menlo. — The  Rose  Service. — On  a  bright  Sunday 
morning  of  last  June,  when  roses  were  abundant, 
an  impressive  and  original  service  was  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Menlo,  Iowa.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  M.  E.  Barakat,  had  announced  previously 
that  next  Sunday  would  be  a  “Rose  Sunday,”  and 
that  everyone  would  be  expected  to  bring  one  or 
more  roses.  Two  young  ladies  were  stationed  at 
tho  door  of  the  chnrch  that  day  to  receive  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  roses  to  everyone  in  the  audience.  The 
pastor  having  brought  with  him  three  “Resurrec¬ 


tion  Plants,”  and  putting  them  in  a  pitcher  of  water 
before  the  congregation,  he  took  for  his  text  the 
words  of  Solomon,  “I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
and  the  Lily  of  the  Valleys.”  These  resurrection 
plants  never  die:  whenever  thev  are  put  in  water 
they  open  up  and  show  signs  of  life,  no  matter  how 
long  they  had  been  plucked.  The  trend  of  the  sei^ 
mon  went  to  show  that  Christ  is  represented  unto 
us  in  the  Bible  at  one  place  as  the  “Water”  and 
“Bread,”  which  are  necessities  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  physical  life,  but  this  text  represents  Him  as 
the  “Itose”  and  “Lily”  which  are  sources  of  d^lght 
as  well  as  love  and  mapsty.  Common  roses  and 
lilies  fade  away  and  die,  but  Christ  unto  us  is  the 
“Rose  of  Sharon”  (the  Resurrection  Plant!  that 
never  dies.  He  is  the  ever  living  Christ  witn  love 
that  never  fades  away.  At  this  point  the  pastor 
took  out  the  plants  from  the  pitcher.  They  had 
opened  and  displayed  signs  of  life.  (They  were 
plucked  over  20  years  ago.)  The  effect  of  the  service 
was  very  pleasing  and  impressive.  Mr.  Barakat  has 
used  several  of  these  object  lesson  services  to  the  de¬ 
light  and  the  edification  of  his  congregation. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.— The  Exponent  for  July  and  Aurast, 
“published  monthly  in  the  interests  of  the  McCaus- 
land  Avenue  Presbvterian  Church  and  its  Missions,” 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  trip  East  made  in  be 
naif  of  the  ^clone  ruined  Presbyterian  churches  of 
St.  Louis.  The  Philadelphia  churches  entertained 
the  plea  and  responded,  so  of  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  and  a  few  churches  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York — the  First  Church  of  Morristown  giving  $64 
.76  and  the  South  street  $36.30,  while  here  in  New 
York  the  Ruteers  Riverside  gave  $37.25  and  another 
$23.37.  The  Franklin,  O  ,  church  gave  $36  80;  Indi- 
anola,  la.,  $25:  Second  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  $30.82. 
The  needy  mes.senger  records:  “Wednesday,  July  I, 
we  arrived  in  Buffalo  and  spent  two  days  in  calling 
upon  the  pastors  of  the  city,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  single  opportunity  for  presenting  our  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people.  ‘They  all  witn  one  consent  be¬ 
gan  to  make  excuse,’  and  holding  the  key  to  the  sit¬ 
uation,  refused  to  open  the  door.”  He  was  equally 
unsuccessful  at  Niagara  Falls,  at  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago — the  mid  -  summer  season  being  doubtless 
deemed  too  late  by  pastors,  some  of  whom  were  al¬ 
ready  absent.  The  First  Church  of  Tonawanda 
took  up  a  collectiou. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Newkirk,  Oklahoma. — Books,  Papers  and  Texts. 
— Allow  me  through  your  paper  to  thank  some 
friends  who  have  sent  me  from  tneir  libraries  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  useful  books  to  be  loaned  out  among 
some  people  who  are  not  supplied  with  reading 
matter.  Each  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  person  who  will  loan  it  to  a  family  to  read 
and  then  have  it  passed  on  to  a  second  for  further 
service.  Some  kind  person  has  been  sending  my 
own  children  Pansy.  They  have  quite  a  circle  of 
friends  among  whom  Pansy  travels  and  is  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Quite  a  few  children 
in  the  East  have  gathered  up  Sabbath-school  papers 
which  have  been  kept  clean  and  sent  them  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  poor  country  places  in  Oklahoma  who  have 
bad  them  distributed,  and  in  this  way  many  have 
got  illustrated  papers  who  would  not  have  b^n 
otherwise  supplied.  Two  or  three  pleasant  corre¬ 
spondences  have  sprung  up  in  this  way  between  the 
sender  and  the  receiver.  When  you  have  read  your 
church  paper,  if  you  would  like  to  send  it  on  to  an 
other  person  who  would  read  it  a  second  time,  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  name,  if  only  informed  by 
postal.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  number 
of  our  towns  in  Oklahoma  disinfected  by  posting 
appropriate  Scripture  texts  beneath  the  nnmerous 
tobacco  signs  and  beer  signs  which  meet  you  at 
nearly  every  comer.  Most  of  the  places  on  which 
they  are  fastened  have  room  just  beneath  the  sign 
for  a  text  like  “Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Ijord  thy  God  in  vain,”  “Let  no  corrupt  communi¬ 
cation  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,’’  and  many 
others  equallv  appropriate.  If  there  is  any  person 
in  our  Church  who  is  in  this  business,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  him  or  her.  I  will  pay  for  a  limited 
amount  of  texts  and  will  see  that  any  number  are 
posted  up.  Such  texts  make  a  very  b^utiful  cover 
for  such  inscriptions  as  are  written  m  places  whither 
the  boys  resort  and  have  their  minds  poisoned.  A 
few  years  ago  the  writer  was  in  a  town  visited  by  a 
small  circus.  Bills  were  posted  up  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  its  arrival,  and  most  of  the  stores  had  these  cir¬ 
cus  bills  put  in  their  windows.  The  writer  got  a 
fine  selection  of  Scripture  texts  in  good  large  type 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  shopkeepers  to 
fasten  an  appropriate  text  over  the  bare  limbs  of 
the  pictures.  The  effect  was  simply  marvellous. 
The  cirens  did  not  play  in  that  town  because  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  audience.  Only  those  who  have 
made  a  faithful  experiment  know  the  wonderful 
good  which  can  be  accomplished  by  literally  carry¬ 
ing  out  Deut.  vi.  6-9.  JOHN  Mordt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Orderly  Worship.— The  Lutheran  World  of  Au¬ 
gust  6th  says:  “It  leads  a  man  to  become  saddened 
at  the  slip-shod  and  careless  way  divine  worship  is 
conducted  at  many  churches  to  read  Mr.  Parsons’ 
account  in  the  New  York  Evangelist  of  ‘worship¬ 
ping  with  Ian  Maclaren’s  congregation’  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  England.  One  can  almost,  as  be  reads,  enter 
into  the  orderliness  and  devoutness  of  the  sanctuary 
where  that  gifted  preacher  is  the  pastor.” 


If  yon  Lack  Energy, 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  vitalizes  the  nerves,  helps  digestion,  feeds  the 
brain,  makes  life  worth  living.  It  is  a  medicine,  a 
food  and  a  delicious  beverage. 


THE  B0NT6EN  RAYS  AND  THE  TICTORIA 
INSriTUTE. 

'The  annual  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute  of  8, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  London.  England,  held  last  month, 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
one  in  the  history  of  that  Institute. 

For  the  last  twenty-six  years  the  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute  has  held  each  successive  annual  meeting  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  each  occasion 
chronicling  the  gradually  increasing  extension  of  its 
most  important  work,  carried  on  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  its  late  president,  the  late  Elarl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  under  whose  auspices  the  Institute  was 
founded;  and,  during  the  last  few  years,  under  his 
earnest  and  gifted  successor,  Sir  George  Stokes, 
Bart.,  the  initial  objects  being  steadily  kept  in  view 
by  its  energetic  Council,  among  whom  are  still  to  be 
found  many  of  those  earnest  workers  who  first  as¬ 
sisted  at  its  foundation.  Those  objects  seem  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  on  Wednesday  last,  two  of  the 
greatest  scientific  men  of  the  age,  the  President  and 
Lord  Kelvin,  supported  by  a  crowd  of  some  of  the 
foremost  scientists  of  the  age,  gathered  together  to 
listen  to  the  thirteenth  annual  address  on  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  progress  and  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age. 
Whether  it  be  Lord  Kelvin  or  Sir  George  Stokes 
who  is  the  greatest  authority  on  heat  and  light,  it 
matters  not,  both  gave  their  verdict,  as  members  of 
the  Victoria  Institute,  on  tho  Laws  of  Light  and  the 
Bdntgen  Rays,  and  the  whole  scientific  world  in 
England  receives  it  with  respect. 

Well  may  we  congratulate  the  Victoria  Institute 
in  having  steadily  maintained  its  course,  and  having 
successfully  united  men  of  cultured  minds  and 
calm  judgment  in  the  investigation  “of  important 
questions  of  philosophy  and  science,  more  especially 
those  questions  which  bear  on  the  great  Truths  of 
Holy  Writ”- in  order  that  hasty  conclusions  might 
no  longer  afford  ground  for  unseemly  attack— to 
the  injury  of  both  Religion  and  Science. 

Rarely  has  the  Society  of  Arts  seen  so  great  and 
important  a  gathering  as  at  this  meeting.  Every 
seat  was  occupied,  the  entrance  lobby  was  crammed 
and  many  late  arrivals  found  it  hopeless  to  obtain 
even  standing  room.  The  following  are  a  few 
among  those  present: — Lord  Halsbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Kelvin,  who  appeared  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  immediately  on  his  arrival  from  Windsor  and 
receiving  bis  new  honor.  Lord  Greenock,  Lord  Rad- 
stock,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Conch,  Sir  Sidney  Sbippard,  Sir  F.  Middleton,  Sir 
H.  Barkly,  Sir  G.  Parker,  the  Sub-Dean  of  the 
Chapels  Royal,  Sir  Joseph  Lyster,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Dr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  Captain  Creak, 
F.R.S.,  Inspector-General  Meiklejohn,  F.R.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessors  E.  Hull,  F.R  S.,  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  Common,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  A.  Harley, 
F.R.S.,  J.  Althause,  F.R.S.,  H.  W.  Blake.  F.R  S., 
Generals  Robinson,  E.  D.  Smith,  Colonel  Welby, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  M.P..  James  Round, 
M.P.,  and  others;  in  all  about  400  were  present. 
Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sayce,  and  others.  The  report  was  read  by 
the  hon.  secretary.  Captain  F.  Petrie.  The  number 
of  members  bad  risen  to  1,500,  of  whom  one-third 
were  resident  abroad.  Among  its  losses  the  Insti¬ 
tute  had  to  regret  the  death  of  Professor  Pasteur, 
who  had  been  a  firm  supporter.  Among  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  subjects  discussed  during 
the  season  were  Sir  J.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  Professors 
Cleland,  F.R.S.,  Calderwood,  Hull,  Fritz  Hommel, 
Sayce,  Macloskie,  and  many  others.  The  report 
having  been  adopted  the  President  gave  a  brilliant 
address.  Prefacing  it  by  referring  to  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  he  described  the  bearing  of  the  laws 
of  light  on  the  question  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  which 
he  considered  merely  transverse  vibrations  of  very 
short  period.  Dr.  Gerard  Smith,  M.R.C.S.E.,  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  contributed  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  address  by  showing  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  the  rays.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
address  Lord  Kelvin  entered  the  meeting  on  his 
arrival  from  Windsor,  whither  he  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  receive  his  new  honor.  His  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  the  whole  meeting  rising  and 
warmly  applauding  him.  In  afterward  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  George  Stokes,  be,  to  point  out 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  mentioned 
that  the  rays  of  green  light  vibrated  70  thousand 
million  million  times  in  a  second.  Sir  Joseph  Fay- 
lex,  K.G.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 


August  18,  1886. 
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Hay  F ever  time  is  here 

Don  t  exile  yourself  to  the  mountains  for  relief.  Don’t  stay  at  home  and  sniffle  and  sneeze. 
Thousands  were  cured  last  year  by  the  Australian  “Dry- Air”  Treatment,  Booth’s 


“  Hyomei,” 

which  "cures  by  inhalation"  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Don’t  dose  your  stomach  —  try  nature’s  way.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

MayOower  Cottage,  KattskUl  Bay,  \  \  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 1895. 

East  Lakb  George,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 1895.  /  I  Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation 
Enclosed  please  And  fi.oo  for  two  extra  bottles  of  Hyomei.  I  I  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
am  entirely  cured  of  Hay  Fever,  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  without  I  better  known.  I  add  my  name  to  the  "  Pass-lt-On-Society," 
your  remedy.  I  Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  R.  a.  Linbndoll.  |  (Rev.)  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.  D. 

HyoBiel  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged 
with  HyMIlCi,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air^ells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delight¬ 
ful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen,  public  speakers  and  thousands  who  have 
been  helped  and  cured. 


9o0k#t  Zklllftigr  l>T  ICftll.  Sl.OOs  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  for  foreign  countries  add  .00 postage ;  outfit  consists  of 

pocket  Inhaler,  made  of  deodorired  hard  rubber,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dronocr.  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  vou  are  sfii/  skeptical,  send  your  address :  my 
pampStot  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  ooen  to  conviction?  Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists,  50  cents.  Hyomei  Bairn. for 
ol  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  95  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute. 


LeMeoOftes : 


U  VartlBgdm  Ave.,  g.  0., 


R.  T.  BCX>TH,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York. 


which  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Gieorge  Stokes  by  Lord 
Kelvin. 

We  may  here  point  out  that  the  Victoria  Institote 
practically  consists  of  two  classes,  1st,  the  workers, 
and  2nd,  those  who  approve  of  the  work  done,  and 
desire  to  strengthen  a  Society  formed  with  such 
high  objects,  and  all  of  these,  clergymen  especially, 
profit  by  the  carefully  and  simply  arranged  results 
of  the  work  done  as  published  in  the  Institute’s 
journal. 

CLEVELAND  REMEMBERED. 

The  recent  magnificent  gift  of  $600,000  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  to  the  city  of 
Cleveland  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  extension 
and  completion  of  the  city  park  system,  is  another 
evidence  of  his  beneficence  which  will  greatly  please 
many,  and  for  which  the  people  of  Cleveland  will 
hold  him  in  lasting  remembrance.  On  the  occasion 
when  the  prominent  men  of  Cleveland  called  upon 
him,  on  July  25,  to  thank  him  for  his  gift,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  reported  to  have  spoken  in  reply  as 
follows: 

As  a  boy  just  out  of  school,  I  found  myself  look¬ 
ing  for  a  situation  early  in  life.  I  walked  all  over 
town  in  an  attempt  to  find  something  to  do.  I  vis¬ 
ited  every  railroad  office,  every  store,  and,  in  fact, 
every  place  in  the  city  where  I  thought  I  could  find 
employment.  Everywhere  I  met  with  discourage¬ 
ment  until  I  found  one  man,  God  bless  him,  who 
took  me  into  his  office  and  gave  me  work,  and  that 
man  was  H.  B.  Tuttle. 

That  was  the  beginning,  and  a  few  years  later  I 
started  a  little  business  of  my  own  with  a  partner. 
In  a  short  time  came  a  crisis  in  oar  affairs,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  our  young  firm,  which  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  branch  out,  to  raise  more  money.  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  called  on 
them,  one  after  another.  Many  expressed  the  most 
profound  interest  in  our  firm,  but  that’s  all.  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  write  my  name 
and  obtain  the  necessary  loan,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
You,  as  business  men,  know  what  that  means;  they 
were  all  very  willing,  you  know,  but  on  account  of 
certain  arrangements  just  entered  into  they  conld 
not  do  it. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  I  bethought  myself 
to  try  the  bankers,  and  I  finally  visited  the  office  of 
a  dear  friend  of  mine — he  is  a  friend  of  ns  all — I 
mean  Mr.  T.  P.  Handy.  I  expected  him  here  this 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  he  may  yet  come.  VTe  all 
reverence  Mr.  Handy,  and  I  have  particular  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him.  He  asked  me  howl  proposed 
to  conduct  my  business  and  how  much  money  I 
wanted.  Gentlemen,  it  was  an  enormous  sum,  and 
I  scarcely  dared  to  name  it  to  him;  it  was  $2,000. 
“All  right,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  can  have  the 
money,”  said  Mr.  Handy,  and  as  I  went  out  of  that 
bank  full  of  hope  I  stood  up  straight  and  erect,  as  I 
then  considered  myself  one  of  the  business  men  of 
Cleveland,  yon  know. 


STORIES  OF  GETTYSBURG  BATTLE. 

Gettysburg  bas  become  historic  for  all  time. 
Within  and  around  this  town  was  fought  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  modern  tiooes. 
Here  was  reached  the  thus  far  and  no  farther 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  romances  of  the  late 
war— how  many  and  thrilling  they  were  I— and 
of  these  a  few  only  are  here  narrated,  their 
authenticity  being  undoubted. 

The  Boston  Traveller  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  the  following :  Many  of  the  boys  of  the 
Fifty-second  MasaachusettB  Infantry  Regiment, 
when  the  charge  was  made  on  the  works  at 
Port  Hudson,  will  remember  well  the  gallant 
defence  three  or  four  men  made  at  the  salient 
it  was  expected  this  brigade  would  take  and 
hold  until  Paine’s  division  could  come  up. 
One  of  these  men  resided  on  a  plantation 
about  nine  miles  from  the  landing,  near  a 
farm  now  owned  by  Moody  Brothers,  from 
Hassaohnsetts.  None  of  the  men  who  saw 
him  with  hia  "musket  clubbed”  that  day  will 
doubt  his  being  brave.  He  was  afterwards 
captured  at  Chattanooga,  and  taken  to  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  where  he  remained  nearly 
six  months.  About  a  year  before  bis  capture 
he  had  been  one  of  a  party  that  seized  a  supply 
train  of  the  Federals,  near  Corinth,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  In  a  box  of  stores  belonging  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  '  he  found  a  pair  of  blue 
cotton  socks,  and,  on  drawing  them  on,  he 
found  the  following  note  inside : 

iSoldier;— Whoever  thou  art,  wear  these  socks 
with  the  assurance  that  the  fingers  that  knit 
them  were  supplied  with  life  from  a  warm 
and  sympathizing  heart. 

Lizzie  V.  Gee.  Chicago. 

This  brief  letter— which  was  printed  at  the 
time  in  the  Louisiana  papers— was  called  to 
mind  one  day  at  Camp  Douglas  when  he  was 
putting  on  the  stockings,  and  he  resolved,  for 
the  fun  of  it,  to  write  to  the  lady  and  tell  her 
the  biatory  of  the  pair  of  aooka.  This  he  did, 
and  soon  after  received  a  call  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  from  Miss  Gee  and  her  father.  Be 
did  not  see  or  hear  of  her  atferward  until  he 
was  again  in  the  Southern  Army,  and  stationed 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  There  the  company  in 
which  he  was  lientenant  captured  a  squad  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  the  number  was  the  only 
brother  of  Miss  Gee.  Every  kindness  that 
oonld  be  done  for  a  priaoner  was  done  for 
young  Gee  by  his  new  acquaintance,  and  when 
soon  after  Gee  was  paroled  be  was  the  warm 
friend  of  the  Confederate  lieutenant.  When 
the  war  closed  they  bad  some  oorreapondenoe, 
and  the  Confederate  soldier  was  invited  op  to 


Chicago  to  attend  the  wedding  of  young  Gee’a 
sister.  When  he  got  there,  much  to  bis  sur¬ 
prise,  the  ex  Confederate  found  that  bis  ^'oung 
friend  had  two  sisters,  and  that  the  one  about 
to  be  married  was  not  the  one  be  bad  seen. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in  a  twinkling. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  gives  the  following 
incident— very  similar  to  the  story  of  "Enoch 
Arden”:  A  sergeant  in  a  Union  regiment  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chickamaoga,  and 
was  reported  dead.  He  was  seen  to  fall  in 
the  heat  of  the  fight,  and,  our  lines  being 
pushed,  the  body  was  not  recovered  until  the 
next  day.  The  poor  fellow  was  found  so  dis¬ 
figured  by  having  been  trampled  on  by  cav¬ 
alry,  that  his  face  could  not  be  recognized.  A 
comrade,  however,  got  in  his  pocket  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  his  wife,  and  sent  it  to  her  with  an 
account  of  his  death.  It  turned  out  that  the 
body  was  not  that  of  Tom  C.,  but  sergeant  of 
another  company.  Tom,  badly  wounded,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  sent  to 
Andersonville,  where  the  rebel  sergeant  out 
off  one  of  hia  arms  and  one  of  his  legs,  and 
in  spite  of  his  added  bad  fare,  he  recovered  in 
due  time.  He  was  kept  long  in  the  prison, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  to  exchange  him  for  a 
sound  rebel. 

When  poor  Tom  returned  to  bis  home  in 
Pennsylvania  he  was  a  mere  wteok  of  hia 
former  self,  and  nobody  in  the  village  knew 
him.  His  wife  bad  removed  to  Illinois  with 
her  parents  more  than  a  year  before.  Not 
letting  any  of  his  old  acquaintances  know 
him,  Tom  started  to  Illinois  to  bunt  for  his 
wife.  Arriving  near  where  she  was  living,  be 
learned  that  she  had  married  an  old  frend  of 
his,  who  had  followed  her  from  Pennsylvania. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  make  himself  known 
to  her  and  claim  her  as  his  own,  but  when  he 
saw  the  snug  cabin  she  was  living  in,  and 
beard  how  kindly  her  husband  treated  her,  he 
changed  hia  mind.  He  said  to  himself.  How 
can  I  support  her  with  my  one  arm  and  one 
leg  and  my  body  weakened  by  months  of 
suffering  at  Andersonville T  No;  she  is  con¬ 
tented  and  happy  and  thinks  me  dead. 

Tom  acted  accordingly ;  he  worked  bis  way 
to  New  York,  where  he  set  up  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  aa  a  curbstone  merchant,  selling  nuts 
and  cakes  and  lemonade,  getting  along  well. 
He  soon  made  money  enough  to  boy  an  artifi¬ 
cial  leg,  and  after  a  while  he  sot  a  patent 
arm,  and  to  see  him  walk  the  street  you  would 
not  think  him  to  be  little  more  than  half  a 
man.  He  laid  up  money  fast,  and  in  a  year 


( 
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he  enlarged  his  buBineae  to  that  of  a  retaij 
groceiy. 

In  his  prosperity  he  never  forgot  bis  wife. 
One  day  be  saw  in  a  paper  that  the  man  who 
had  married  bis  wife  was  no  more.  He  lost 
no  t  me  in  going  to  Illinois.  He  found  bis 
wife  in  deep  mourning,  and  ahe  had  added  an 
infantile  link  to  the  family  chain.  Tom  made 
bimstlf  known  to  her,  and  was  rewarded  to 
find  that  ahe  loved  him  aa  fondly  aa  ever.  To 
make  all  sure  the  pastor  ere  long  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  Tom  and  hia  worthy  wife  were  re 
wedded. 

What  about  the  picture  of  Tom’a  wife  found 
in  the  dead  soldier’s  pocket  on  the  field  of 
ChickamaugaT  Tom  says  when  be  was 
wounced  and  left  on  the  field  a  straggler 
came  near.  Thinking  he  would  bleed  to 
death,  he  gave  the  picture  to  the  man,  with  a 
message  to  his  wife.  Soon  after  the  rebel 
cavalry  made  a  charge,  shot  the  straggler, 
and  sent  Tom  off  to  Andersunville.  That  ac 
counts  for  the  picture  being  found  as  it  was 
and  leading  everyone  to  believe  that  Tom  was 
killed. 

Few  readers  of  the  public  journals  of  that 
day  will  fail  to  remember  the  incident  of  the 
great  oattle  of  Gettysburg,  of  a  dead  soldier 
being  found  on  the  field  clasping  in  bis  hand 
a  ferrotype  of  hia  three  little  children.  No 
other  .Incident  of  the  war  so  touched  the  heart 
of  tne  nation.  For  months  after  the  battle  the 
soldier’s  name  and  the  home  of  bis  family  was 
a  mystery.  A  Philadelphia  physician,  giving 
professional  aid  afier  the  battle,  in  one  of  the 
military  hospitals  on  the  battle  field,  was  told 
the  incident,  and  the  picture  was  at  his  re 
quest  entrusted  to  him,  and  be  bad  it  photo 
graphed,  and  the  copies  circulated  widely  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  soldier’s  family  and 
identifying  the  soldier.  Publicity  was  also 
given  to  the  incidmt  in  many  newspapers 
tnrougbout  the  country.  From  man)  quar- 
teis  letters  were  soon  reotived  of  affecting 
inquiry — tome  written  by  soiuiers’  wives  who 
bao  no  woru  from  their  husbands  since  the 
great  battle;  others  by  soldiers  who  bad  sur 
vived  tue  conflict'  but  could  not  learn  the 
fate  of  tbeir  comrades.  Still  the  mystery  of 
this  Boloier  was  ui. solved.  At  length,  four 
months  after  the  battle,  a  letter  ariived  wi  b 
the  intelligence  that  a  soldier  s  wife  at  a  lit 
tie  town  in  Western  New  York  bad  seen  the 
account  of  the  sol.iier  and  bis  picture.  She 
had  sent  to  her  husband  such  a  ferrotype  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  bad  since  bear, 
nothing  from  him.  ,  With  trembling  anxiety 
she  awaited  the  reply  of  Dr  Bourns ;  and  it 
came,  enclosing  a  copy  of  her  souvenir  to 
her  busuand — the  ioentical  likeness  of  her 
children—  and  tuld  the  painful  story  that  she 
was  a  widow,  and  her  three  little  ones  were 
orphans. 

The  unknown  soldier  was  thus  ascertained 
to  be  Amos  Uumieton,  late  of  Purtville,  N. 
Y.,  orderly  sergeant  in  the  l54tb  New  York 
'Volunteers.  The  discoverer  of  the  soldierl# 
family  made  them  an  early  vi.it,  and  returned 
to  them  the  ferrotype,  stained  with  their 
father’s  blood.  They  were  very  needy,  but 
tbeir  wants  were  now'well  supplied  and  a 
comfortable  home  in  the  village  was  bought 
f  r  them. 

The  sf^quel  of  this  story  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing.  The  physician  named  above  was  led  by 
the  narrated  incident  to  devise  a  home  amt 
school  for  needy  orphans  of  soldiers.  No  su  b 
asylum  for  orphans  of  the  war  was  as  yet 
known  to  have  be»n  even  planned.  Promi¬ 
nent  citizens,"  chiefly  in  Philadelphia,  were 
enlisted  in  it,  and  a  good  organization  was 
formed  for  its  furtherance.  The  end  proved 
a  happy  success  The  three  children  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Uumiston  were  the  first  inmates  of  the 
orphanage,  the  foundation  ct  which  was  laio 
by  the  soldier’s  hand  as  be  grasped  in  dying 
the  picture  of  bis  children.  The  institution 
stands  in  near  view  both  of  the  spot  wbeie  he 
ft  11  and  that  where  he  lies  buried.  Pennsyl 
vania’s  Legislature  chartered  the  orphanage 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Homestead  of 
Qettjjbburg  for  Orphans  of  the  United  States 
and  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  opening  sol* 
diers’  oi^hans  were  its  inmates  from  fifteen 
Stated  oT  the  Union.  J  F.  B. 

Phtt.atibt.phia.  July  4, 1886. 


I  Sanitarium  I 

^  tion  of  skilful  physicians.  It 

^  offers,  also,  ^ 


ll  The  Highest  Surgical  Skill;  Trained  Nurses  and  Attendants;  ff, 
It  Most  Advanced  Appliances ;  I  A  Health-building  Diet ;  ^ 

^  All  known  Remedial  Agents ;  A  Health-preserving  Atmosphere; 

^  Every  Form  of  Bath ;  The  Comforts  of  a  Home. 

It  Sufferers  from  chronic  diseases  who  need  the  means  and  appliances  the  It 

^  general  practitioner  does  not  possess,  are  earnestly  invited  to  investigate  *4 

^  its  merits,  addressing  the  Superintendent,  ^ 

^  DR.  J.  E  WALKER,  Homelkvilic,  N.Y.  ^ 


NORTH'WESTEIill 

Limited 


LEAVE  S 

CH  1C  AGO 

6  io  p.M 

□  AILV  VIA 


St.  Paul, 

Minneapolis 

^theSiperioks 
pfji’ Duluth  - 

LARLV  THE  FOILOWINC 
MORNING 


UNION  PACIFIC 

Tht  Overland  Route— World'!  Pictorial  Une. 

I'HK  ONLY  UNsWBPT  OF  HlBSODRI  RiVER  RUNNING  BUFFIl 
Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OVERLAND  ROUTE 

It  was  the  Roate  In  ’ID ! 

It  Is  the  Ronte  To-Day,  and 
will  be  for  All  T1  i  e  to  Come? 


The  Ideal  Araericao  Trip ! 


Northem 

Steamship 

Company 


The  superbly  appointed 
and  commodious  steel 
steamships. 

North  West 
and  North  Land, 

Amftican  thruugh 
and  through, 

leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  9.31,  P.  M.  for 


CLEVELAND,,  DETROIT. 

mackinAc,  the  SOO, 

DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

passing  all  places  'of  interest  by  daylight.  In 
connection  mth 

The  Great  Northern  Ry., 


It  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  deligbffnl  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  Great 
Falls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spot  ane,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
Tbe  only  transcontinental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  observation  car. 

New  67-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 

Hotel  Lafayette,  MINNETONKA, 

17  miles  from  Minneapolis.  largest  and  most 
beantiful  summer  resort  in  the  West. 

.  SW"Tlckets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spkncbr,  375  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Phone  874  Franklin. 

W.  A.  Seward.  211  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone  880  Boston. 

A.  C.  Harvey.  42  So.  3d  St..  Philadelphia. 
Phone  129  Phlla. 

A.  A.  Heard,  O.  P.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Fastest  train  to  the  west, 

“  XHE  OVERLAND  LIMITED.” 

CHICAGO  to  SAN  FRANCISCO  dally 
( 3  days  from  Chicago 

days  from  Missouri  River 

Pullman  Palace  Sleepers;  Dining  Cars;  Free  Rscllning 
Chair  Cars ;  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

snr  tickets  and  lull  Informa  Ion,  call  or  address  any  Union 
Peclflu Agent;  or  E.  L.  LomaX,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  AgU; 
Omaha.  Neb. 


In  addretting  advertiaart  pcUronlzing  nur  J^our- 
mol  Mndlff  mention  The  Meangeliet  in  all  eaeee. 


THE  LANDth’e  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

By  S.  S.  ••OHIO,”  the  largest  and  flnest  steam  yacht  In  the 
vorld,  leaving  New  York,  June  27th.  1896,  visiting  England, 
Russia,  Finland.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway  and  tbe  Mld- 
ilght  Sun,  stopping  at  Bodo  to  wltnesss  the  total  eclipse 
Vosnst  8th.  I.ectures  on  astronomy  by  Miss  Proctor  and 
•tbers  847.5.00  and  upwards. 

European  Tours  June  6th,  July  1st  and  8tb. 

THE  THOMAS  FORKIGN  TOURIST  CO. 

<  171.5  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

LEON  N.  COLLVEK,  N.  E.  Agt. 

3bS  Wanliington  St.,  Rost-in,  Maas 

Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

Addressing  us,  always  nse  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  Is  only  one  Walter . 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  OATALOOUB. 


A  IkT/^Crk  Send  for  Book  on  Treatment, 
Deacription  of  Sanatorium,  and 

Address 

North  AniMs^itAss.  SANATORIUM 


August  18,  1896. 
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SPECIAL  ARTIST  FOR  CHURCH  DECORATIOH  AND  STAIHED  GLASS 


1 


! 

\ 


J.  F.  DOUTHITT,  286  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ikikikikikikmtilkikmmmikmmmLmmmmmmmmmmmmmmtkmmmwtmaimmmm 


TAPESTBT  PAINTING  BY  J.  F.  DOUTHIIT. 


TIDCCTDV  DIIIITIIIPC  ^^00  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from. 
INiCulllI  rAInllnbui  38  artists  employe  l,  including  koIU  medal¬ 
ists  of  the  Paris  Salon.  Send  $12.60  for  a  $76  painting  32  in.  x  6  ft.,  just  for 
an  introduction. 

nCnnDlTinilC  Wrlteforoolorschemes,  designs,  estimates.  Artists 
UCuUnA  I  lUllui  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  do  every  sort  of 
decorating  and  painting.  We  are  educating  the  country  in  color-harmony. 
Relief,  wall-paper,  stained  glass,  carpets,  rarnltnre,  window-shades,  dra- 

gerles.  tiles,  pa*qnette  floors,  woodwork,  etc.  Pupils  taught  decoration, 
end  $5  for  a  ^6  color  scheme  to  decorate  your  home. 

mCnUnni  six  S  hour  tapestrv-paintlng  lessons,  in  studio.  $6.00. 

uunUULi  Complete  printed  instmctions,  by  mail,  $1.00.  Tapes¬ 
try  painiings  rented;  (nil  size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc.,  supplied. 
Nowhere.  Karls  not  excepted,  are  such  advantages  offered  pupils.  Send 
$1.00  for  complete  instructions  in  tapestry  painting  and  compendium  of 
140  studies. 


DADCDC  New  styles,  choicest  colorings.  Designed  by  gold- 
rRrCnOi  medalists.  Fr  im  10c.  per  roll  up.  Will glsttia large 
lot  of  samples  Tt  patrons  will  pay  expressage. 

TIDCCTDV  MiTCDIll  C  manufacture  tapestry  materials. 
I  AiLu  I  n  I  Ifl  A  I  CniALUl  Superior  to  foreign  goods,  and  half  tbe 
price.  Bimk  of  samples,  10c.  Send  $1.60  and  we  will  send  yon  two  yaMs' 
of  No.  6  62-lncb  goods.  Just  for  a  trial,  worth  $8. 

OP  ART  DECORATION.  Tbe  Art  Deco¬ 
rative  Book  of  the  century.  200  pages.  50 
(U  culoredi  $2,  postage  paid.  Send  $2  and 


DOUTHim  MANUAL 

lull-page  original  llluetrations 
get  tbls  book ;  worth  $60. 


THE  GODDESS  OF  ATAVATADAR;  v?r?J 

hi*  happiest  days  outdone."  318  octavo  pa.  es,  44  illustrations.  Price  $2, 
postage  prepaid.  60c.  gets  this  fascinating  book. 
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t  lavor, 

which  you- relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  Jn 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
stock.”  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more 


Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkle^”  mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 
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